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DDRESSING the Central Council of the National Union of Conservative 

Associations in London on 7 October, Mr. R. A. Butler, President of 
the Board of Education, made the following startling statement: ‘‘We intend 
fr the first time to tind a definite place for religious teaching and religious 
expression in every school day.”’ It is startling, because most people had 
the impression that a time for religion having been set aside in Counci! 
chools, a religious lesson was given daily. That has been so for the last 
few years in the majority of Council schools, since “‘agreed religious syllabus”’ 
became the vogue, but it was not always so, and even now need not be so in 
any Council school, since all children may by law be withdrawn from the 
ligious lesson by their parents, and all teachers may conscientiously object 
to teaching religion of any sort. 

Mr. Butler is going to remedy that. He is to have religious syllabuses 
dawn up in different parts of the country “‘by those who can speak for the 
Church of England, the Free Churches, the teachers and the Authority”. 
Further, he is going to arrange that these syllabuses are taught only by those 
teachers who have qualitied for such teaching by having obtained a pass in 
rligion in the teachers’ certificate examination. Mr. Butler considers this 


direction of christianizing the schools. But is ity) An 
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vtlesson or a dancing cxercise docs not convert a school into a school ot 


ator a dancing academy, and a Christicn lesson will not create a Christian 
school. Mr. Butler thinks otherwise, and so makes the following p 
to) denominational school managers in his \ aper on Educational 
Reconstruction, sec. 5G-\ He has si 
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roposal 


z oe ee 
nce confessed publicly that he knew in 
advance that Catholics could not conscientiously accepi it, and that is the 


reason for his insertion, as an alternative, of sec. 56B. Sec. 56A is as follows: 


If the managers of voluntary 


hools, primary or secondary, tind themselves unabl 
unwilling to me 


et half the cost of the alterations and improvements needed to bring 
the buildings up to standard, and of the continuing external repair of the fabric, all tinan- 


cal obligations will pass to the Authority. ‘The power of appointing and dismissing 


hers will also pass to the Authority, subject to the right of the Managers to be consulte 
sto the appointment of the head teacher, and to the right of the Foundation Manag 
v0 out of six) to be satisticd as to the 


appointment of reserved teachers, within Iti 
to be prescribed. 


‘These teachers will give denominational instruction for not more thar 


periods a week to those children whose parents desire it. Apart from such denomt 


nal teaching, the religious instruction will be in accordance with an agreed syliabus 
Mr. Butler rightly judges that Catholics do not want schools in which there 

y be even Catholic instruction. The Catholic claim has always been, and 
ways will be, for Catholic schools. 

The question arises, what constitutes a Catholic school? And the tir 
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honoured answer is that a school is Catholic when under Catholic contro], | Catho! 
A Catholic school is one to which Catholic parents send their children ] ment. 
because they are controlled by Catholic managers—principally the parish | Luthe 
»riest—and by those managers are staffed with Catholic teachers who wiii | contr« 
deal with their children ¢7 a// circumstances precisely as they would be deal] centra 
with at home, if their parents had the facility and the ability to give them, Ac 
compiete and perfect upbringing. They look upon the priest who princi. | in the 
pally controls, and the teachers who instruct—not merely in religion—as fx | to tha 
and proper persons to whom to commit the handling of their children when | He als 
away from home. The school supplements the home, and the priests and | them 


teachers are in the parents’ place. Between them, they teach the children 
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their prayers, prepare them for the sacraments, impress upon them thi 






















necessity of fulfilling their religious obligations and generally ‘‘edify” them, Wh 
| remember Archbishop Whiteside once impressing upon his clergy that the Soces 
role of the priest in his visits to the school was not to instruct---the teachers } respect 
are competent for that—but rather to “‘edify’’, i.c. by his manner and form rid ” 
of exhortation to bui/d up the moral and religious character of the child, a oni 
function for which the priest should be particularly adapted. regard 
It is Catholic contro/ that principally makes a school Catholic. — 
Hitherto the retention of this control has been the reason for Catholics’ | desire 
sacrifices for their schools. No public money was available for the provision 
and maintenance and continual extension of school buildings. Private O 
sources had constantly to be tapped. The first offer of building grants was | befor 
that made for senior schools under the 1936 Act—a strictly temporary } widel 
measure intended solely to help voluntary schools over the difficult period | that 1 
of reorganization. This Act is to be revived (W’.P., sec. 55) for the benefit | no pr 
of-those who gave evidence before the war of their intention to submit } ment 
proposals for reorganization. This offer of public money, amounting to} new 
between 50 per cent and 75 per cent of the cost of building, was accompanied | busin 
by a diminution of Catholic control over Catholic senior schools. The } struc 
official management, in the proportion of two to one, as between Foundation It 
and Representative managers, remained unimpaired, but the appointment ot | our y 
teachers was placed in the hands of the L.E.A., the managers having the | a 50 
right to a veto in regard to ‘‘reserved”’ teachers who must be “‘fit and | that 1 
competent” to give religious instruction according to the trust deeds of the ] will] 
school. This assumption of positive control of the appointment of teacher | altert 
was due to the well-worn English (particularly Nonconformist) slogan, | pons 
“no public money without public control’. The Catholic Hierarchy wa } telial 
obviously satisfied that even with this diminution of control, the Catholic } conc’ 
character of our schools could still be safeguarded through the Catholic | not f 
staffing of the schools, and they had the experience of the Scottish Act whic! F 
is generally regarded as having worked satisfactorily for 25 years. At the] aren 
same time, this diminution of control is regrettable, even though inevitabk | were 
in this country. The Eire Government does not make control of teachers | dem: 
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appointments a condition of its subsidy for the building of schools fo' 
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Catholics and Protestants alike; nor does the enlightened Protestant Govern- 
ment of Holland, which equally subsidizes to the extent of 100 per cent 
Lutheran, Catholic, and Liberal (or neutral) schools, all of which are wholly 
controlled by the local managers acting in concert with the three respective 
central education departments established at the Hague. 

Actually, Mr. Butler leaves Catholic control of the schools unimpaired 
in the clause (568) which he hopes the Catholic Hierarchy will accept, and 
to that extent has removed one of the objectionable features of the 1936 Act. 
He also sets before the Hierarchy a financial bait which he hopes will induce 
them to “play their part’ in the educational reconstruction. Here is the 


paragraph in full: 
















Where the Managers are able and willing to meet half the cost of alterations, improve- 
ments and external repairs, the remaining half will be met by a direct grant from the 




























Ne J Exchequer. “lhe opportunity will be taken of simplifying the present law relating to the 
r respective responsibilities of Authorities and Managers in regard to repairs, by getting 
| rid of the unsatisfactory “‘fair wear and tear” clause and placing the responsibility for 
1 external repairs upon the Managers, and for other repairs, including those to the play- 
4 | ground and playing fields, upon the Authority. The powers and duties of Managers in 
regard to the appointment and dismissal of teachers and the giving of denominational 
religious instruction will remain substantially unaltered and denominational religious 
_ | instruction will continue to be given as at present, subject to the right of parents who so 
Cs f desire to have their children given syllabus instruction. 
OF 
at On the face of it, this looks like an advance on anything ever offered 
ras | before to the Catholic body. The Archbishop of Liverpool, in his now 
ary | widely read address and pamphlet on the ‘‘Schools Question’, frankly admits 
od | that it is an advance, but an advance that does not go far enough. There ts 
efit | no provision for new schools, and the 50 per cent contribution for improve- 
mit} ments, alterations and external repairs may be rendered nugatory by the 
‘tof new standards that will undoubtedly be insisted upon by L.E.A.s whose 
ied | business it will be to carry out, or to see carried out, the envisaged “‘recon- 
The ] struction’. 
ion It is difficult and vain to juggle with figures, but we know that in general 
tof | our past expenses have been enormous and future commitments even with 
the | a 50 per cent grant may be more enormous still. It is reliably estimated 
and } that the prospect has already so affected the Anglican communion that they 
‘the | will be prepared to sacrifice about 7ooo out of their gooo schools, and accept 
hers | alternative A of the White Paper, which relieves them of all financial res- 
gan, | ponsibility in regard to their existing schools. It has been stated—but wo: 
was | teliably—that the same fate awaits the majority of our own schools. The 
lic } conclusion may appear to some logical, to the Catholic body it is certainly 
nolic | not factual. 
hic From the Hierarchy’s statement that their objections to the White Paper 
he | are mainly on financial grounds, it would almost appear as if their Lordships 
t the | are mainly on f le is, it Id al t ap} as if their Lordship 
table | Were simply “tasking for more’’. That is not true. What they ask for, or 
hers | demand, is simple justice. 
$ 10! \ grave injustice was done to the denominational! schools by the English 
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government in 1870 and 1876, when by enacting compulsory education for 
all and providing Board schools (now Council schools) for all who were not 
being educated in the already existing denominational schools, they estab. 
lished an unjust differentiation between those who could not conscientiously 
attend the Council schools, and those who could not or would not attend 
the denominational schools. The former have had to continue ever since 
to provide their own schools at their own expense, the latter have had every. 
thing provided for them by the State, even the ‘‘Cowper-Temple”’ religious 
teaching which they can conscientiously accept. This is not a grievance of 
Catholics and Anglicans alone; Wesleyans and Methodists and various othe: 
denominations (now commonly called Free Churches) had many more 
denominational schools between 1870 and 1880 than even we Catholics, 
There are nearly 300 of them in the country still, and in some Lancashire 
towns there are at present more ‘Free Church’? denominationa! school 
departments than there are of all others (denominational or Council) put 
together. However, the ‘agreed syllabus teaching”’ acceptable to most Free 
Church congregations has gradually led to a relinquishing of their own 
schools, and the expense involved in their upkeep, and amalgamation with 
the Council schools. The fact remains that with the advent of the White 
Paper, the Anglicans and Free Churches generally will receive everything they 
want without payment, whilst the financial discrimination against Catholics 
is not merely perpetuated but aggravated. That is not distributive justice. 

The Noncontormists have a grievance 1n the single-schcol areas, 4000 of 
which have an Anglican school which Nonconformists are bound to attend. 
In the majority ot such areas—practically all dating from before 1870—the 
community was too smal! to admit of the building of two schools. Suchat 
least is the consistent view of English statesmen. So there was no reliet 
from the obligation of attending a school they did not like. We can 
sympathize with them; but now that under the provisions of the White 
Paper, the appe yintmenz of the teachers in such areas (so we are led to believe) 
wili be taken out of the hands of the local vicar, and the ‘‘agreed *vilabus 
teaching”’ which thev accept will be introduced as a daily lesson, we think it 
a little out of place that they should now be so vocal in objecting to the 


I 
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removal of the Catholic grievance. The unfair discrimination against the 
denominational schools (including many Noncontormist) shovid never 
have been allowed in 1870. | believe 2 courageous statesman could :emove 
it now. 


Mr. Butler, in a published letter to Captain Duncan, M.P., has dea 


» three sugeested solutions or alleviations recommended to him pv 


licrarchy. The first—a modification of the Sc atish systen he re 
z Sai. a ee rt Sie “. Is alwavs have been den 
impossible for England. tlhe scottish schoois always have becn aen 
tional schools. The State schools before 1918 were Presbyterian 
they formed 90 per cent of ali the schools of the country; the remaind 
7 per cent Catholic and 3 per cent Episcopalian schools. The conve 
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Catholic and Episcopalian teachers and their respective religious teaching, 
yas a simple matter. It simply perpetuated in 1918, and fully financed, a 
denominational system of education already in existence. Such in the 
English tradition is impossible, for the English State school is pledged since 
the beginning of its history to the slogan, “‘no tests for teachers’’; so that if 
denominational schools were to become State schools provided by the State 
then they too would have /o adopt the State rule, “‘no tests for teachers’’. 
The logic seems perfect, and in practice the great majority of the denomina- 
tional schools—Catholic excepted—will become to all intents and purposes 
State schools or Council schools to which the national slogan will be applied. 

The N.U.T. have been clamouring tor this for years, as it will make 
available to many of their members thousands of headships from which they 
were hitherto debarred “‘because they were not practicing members of the 
Caurch of England or the Roman Catholic Church”’ (W.P., sec. 53). 

Mr. Butler’s argument shows clearly again the iniquity of the Act of 
1870. 


The second alleviation suggested by the Bishops was the establishing of a 
ceiling tor costs and standards beyond which, or beyond one-half the 
height of which, the Catholic managers should not have to climb. Mr. 
Butler declares this to be impracticable on account of the variety of costs 


for different types of schools and for different areas. One cannot find an 
answer to that non possumus. 

The third suggestion was that of a loan free of interest. This, Mr. 
Butler declared, would not solve the problem, because such loans could not 
be given in favour of one denomination alone, namely Catholics. The 
agument seems to be this. Loans would have to be offered to all, whence 
would arise a danger of the Church of England accepting the offer, and such 
acceptance would kill the Bill, one of whose main purposes seems to be to 
get tid of as many as possible of the denominational schools. 

It seems to me the solution is not yet. I remember the late Bishop 
Chevasse (of Liverpool) once declaring to his clergy that in time the Roman 
Catholics will get everything they want for their children, because they are 
ticking to their schools at all costs. The Anglican schooi:, he inferred, 
would practically disappear. It is a pity. But when that pitiful tragedy 
materializes there will still be a small but determined body of denomination- 
alists in the country who will still cry out for the justice which is their due. 

\\’. F. TRAYNOR. 
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UNDERSTANDED OF THE PEOPLE 


HE whirligig of time brings in his revenges. Thirty years ago | 

belonged to a small group of Anglican clergymen who substituted 
Latin for English (so far as the congregation could bé persuaded to stand 
it) in the Communion Service. Bishop Weston, of Zanzibar, once con. 
sented to celebrate in Swahili at a church in the East End of London, for 
fear of letting the clergy down in the eyes of their parishioners by talking 
English. And now | tind myself in conversation with a priest, here and 
there, who would like to see the vernacular substituted for Latin, if not in 
the Mass itself, at least in the occasional offices. Non ego hoc ferrem—bu 
we are no longer in the consulship of Asquith. 

Any such movement is likely to find itself, sooner or later, checkmated 
by the sheer weight of conservatism. We have fought so many battles, 
endured so many misunderstandings, in defence of Latin as our hieratic 
tongue; are we to throw up the sponge after allPp—and so on. I leave itt 
others to follow up (as they undoubtedly will, if the movement gains 
strength) this line of intransigence. The purpose of this article is rather 
to assess the gains and the losses which such a departure would involve, 
as dispassionately as I may. 


So far as the eccasional offices are concerned, we have already a pte- 
cedent. We use English in the wedding service; not all through, but 


precisely at those points which are essential to the validity of the tite. 
It must be observed, however, that this is a special case. The consent given 
by the two parties is the very matter of the Sacrament; there must be no 
loop-hole which will make it possible for either to plead, afterwards, 
ignorance of what was going on. We all feel some sympathy for the Lan- 
cashire bridegroom who, when asked whether he would take So-and-so 
to his wedded wife, replied, “‘Ah coom a’ purpose.’’ But he was wrong, 
really; the question was not unnecessary. The consent has got to be 
externalized in words. And if in words, then obviously in English words. 
In the baptism of adults, the consent is manifestly important, but it is not 
the matter of the Sacrament. Not that I should personally feel disedified it 
the interrogatories, even at infant baptisms, were allowed to take plac 
in English; the present custom of repetition is somewhat ungainly. But it 
does not follow that there is anything gained by having the rest of the 
baptism service in English. The persons chiefly addressed are the infant, 
who does not understand English, and the Devil, who presumably under- 
stands Latin. And I confess that to my own mind a service which takes 
place partiy in the vernacular and partly in Latin is (what we used to cal 
in the Church of England) rather ‘teaching’. At one moment the ver- 
nacular reminds you that the important thing is what is being said; the 
next moment, the priest starts mumbling unintelligibly, and you are made 
to realize that the important thing is what is being done. 
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Many of us would agree that there are moments at which, other things 
being equal, it would seem more natural if the priest broke into English; 
especially when he is dealing at first hand with a single soul. For example, 
those comforting words which we repeat to the penitent after giving 








































d absolution are obviously not, in their origin, part of the rite; they are a 
14 | pious appendix which has grown into it by force of repetition. The 
5. | reminder that the good we have done, still more the evil we have suffered, 
or | can be mentioned in the same breath with our sins, is one which might 
np often apply balm to a bruised soul. But the effect of such occasional con- 
ng | cessions to lovers of the vernacular—how many people are /here at bap- 
iq | isms? And how much does the infant let them hear?-—would be too 
* small to matter much cither way. Their importance, either way you look 
at it, is that of a bridge-head. Those who would welcome them would 
q | mostly welcome them as giving promise of further concessions; those who 
es | would feel apprehensive about them would feel apprehensive for the same 
‘ ~ | reason. 
ti If the Occasional Offices are the Pantelleria of the programme, what i: 
ins | its Sicily? Curiously, it seems to be Vespers and Compline in English. 
her | | say “‘curiously’’, because Vespers and Compline are frequently sung in 
ve, | English as it 1s, in parish churches where the choir does not feel equal to 
facing Latin. Is the idea that those churches—parish churches, anyhow- 
se. | Which sing Vespers and Compline in Latin should be forbidden to do so 
bur | infuture? 1 cannot help feeling that the movement would do well to drop 
ite, | this item in its agenda. In the first place, because English is on the whole 
ven | such a bad language to sing in; and in particular, such a bad language to 
no § sing plain-chant in. Only those who have listened to the Cowley Fathers 
rds, | Singing a gradual which included the words ‘‘Our be-e-e-c-E-elly cleaveth 
an- | unto-o-0 the-e-e-e-e ground” can appreciate its limitations. In the 
}-so | second place, because phrases like ‘‘With thee is the principality in the day 
ny, | of thy strength, in the brightness of the saints’’, or ‘‘Of the business that 
be | Walketh in dark, of invasion, or of the noon-day devil’’, are hardly more 
rds, § informative in English than in Latin. No, the Divine Office is designed 
not ¢ for clerks and nuns; it is their job; if the laity like to make a hobby of reci- 
od if | Ung or singing it, let them by all means—in whatever language they prefer. 
slace § But there is no call for fresh legislation here. 
ut it It is the Mass that matters. Here I confess myself vague—and, to do 
the | them justice, the enthusiasts of the movement would probably confess 
fant, | themselves vague—on one very important point; is it sung Mass, or only 
\der- | Low Mass, that is to be vernacularized? I hope it is only Low Mass. Partly 
akes | for reasons given above; partly because | honestly doubt whether the 
call | Otdinary church-goer would be able to distinguish a word of what was 
ver Deing sung, except for the Credo and hats Noster, which are already familic: 
. the J 0 him. At any rate, for purposes of the present discussion, I will assume 
nade J that only Low Mass is affected. Even here, how many priests say Mass 








ina tone that would be really audible, were it said in English? The lay man’s 
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in 
ordinary assumption, that the words Judica me have brought him within é 
nec 
half an hour of breakfast, would have to be drastically revised if Mass js _ 
n 
to be said in English so that people can hear it. The vernacular liturgy js ; 
a : ; aed: AL 
at present confined to those Rites which seem to assume that we all have |. h 
: rn - th 
three hours to spare on a Sunday morning. And if you want to havea, | *® 
epee , sea : words 
effective vernacular Mass in England, you have not only to persuade the be all 
ae : : ; : eae ea 
Roman authorities. You have got to create a priesthood which is ready Fs i 
; war ‘ : negli 
to say, and a laity which is ready to hear, a Mass that cannot possibly last 8 ji 
om a ; : the sé¢ 
: less than forty minutes. f 
2 : ee rom 
But let us assume that these merely practical difficulties can be over- 
ee | ede ioe rk : ; Se wa from 
come. What are the theoretical advantages and disadvantages of a ver- 1 
d Aas : E woul 
nacular liturgy?’ Is it permissible to make a rough dichotomy of chutch- 1 
goers into those who like going to Mass, and those who just go to Mass; i 
ae a itur 
labelling them, by a still rougher generalization, the Eight-o’clocks and the 
bes < 2 . os . a to be 
fwelve-o’clocks? And may we subdivide the Eights into the people who 1 
: : ‘ ee he 2 worl 
like to follow, and the people who don’t? The Followers and (to borrow Enel 
ee : : ngl 
a dig from Reformation language) the Gazers? A vernacular Mass would “4 
ss ‘ ae lect coulc 
save the Follower trom having to transpose the Latin into English, whether Ind 
: : eas nde 
out of his head or from a bi ok, during the Preparation, the Gloria, the hic 
: ; whic 
Collects, the Preface, the Sanctus, the Post-communions, and one or two iti 
; ea 3 cultic 
oddments. (The Credo and Paser Noster cost him, in any case, no effort.) 





ite will be in no better position than he is at present for following the 
Secret Prayers or the Canon, since these are inaudible; the epistle and 
gospel, on Sundays at any rate, are already available to him in English. 
There is gain here, but it is comparatively slight. The Gazer, on the other 
hand, who likes to associate himself with the action of the Mass, but say 
(is it so very wicked of him?) his own prayers meanwhile, will be at a 
disadvantage. He will be distracted by a voice, not necessarily a pleasant, 
not necessarily a well-modulated one, talking English at him; false emphases 
and false pronunciations will arrest his attention. He will wish the Latin 





















back. then 
The crucial point is, what effect would vernacular liturgy have, not on thei: 
the Eight-o’clocks, but on the Twelve-o’clocks? And here, if the intro- Apo 
duction of the vernacular would have the effect which its apologists evi- expl 
dently desire, the gain could be enormous. It is to be feared that there are the 
many Catholics who satisfy, Sunday after Sunday, the obligation of hearing J U7 
Mass, but do not, in any recognizable sense, pray while they are about it. clar 
They stare and fidget and want it to be over. Is that merely because they whi 
have no idea “‘what is going on’’? Would they, if the splendid thoughts of } @PP 
the liturgy were revealed to them in their own language, catch on, and be han 
carried away by a spirit of prayer? I am only so afraid they wouldn't. S.J. 
| dare say Iam a pessimist; I dare say I am unduly influenced by memories like 
of the complete indifference with which Anglican schoolboys or undet- her 
graduates can react to the incomparable English of the Prayer-book service, | | 
and, of course, that is something quite different. But I have a terrible J ite 
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feeling that your Catholic who is too incurious to associate himself with the 
silence of the Mass would be too incurious to associate himself with its 
open utterance. 

And even these people, remember, get something out of the Mass as it 
is; they are awed by the sense of myséery. If the whole Mass (except the 
words of Consecration) were said out loud in English, the mystery would 
be all gone. Even if the parts which are at present said aloud were said in 
English, some of the mystery would be gone. Among Eastern Christians, 
the sense of mystery is fostered by the withdrawal of the sacred actions 
from sight. We get the same effect by the withdrawal of the sacred words 
from our (effective) hearing. Are we sure that, for such people, the Mass 
would not be s/a/ed if it were said intelligibly? 

I have left on one side the question, whether the demand for an English 
liturgy is a fortunate gesture at this moment. Is it not liable, in these days, 
to be taken in conjunction with the demand for basic English as a second 
wotld-language? May we not be suspected of a desire to substitute basic 
English for Latin as a world-wide liturgical medium? Such a démarche 
could hardly be popular, outside the narrow body of English Catholicism. 
Indeed, | am being sorely tempted to sit down and work out a basic Latin, 
which every nation would have to learn. That might solve all our diffi- 
culties. 


R. A. Knox. 


THE MESSAGE OF FATIMA 


YEAR ago, on 31 October, 1942, the Holy Father Pope Pius XII 
consecrated the World to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Since 
then, many Bishops throughout the world have united themselves and 
their diocese in this act of dedication, and in May 1943 His Grace the 
Apostolic Delegate wrote an important article in THE CLercy Review, 
explaining more fully for English Catholics the deep significance of what 
the Holy Father has done. During the last few months a considerable 
number of books and pamphlets have been published in different countries 
clarifying and increasing the devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
which though far from being new is inseparably associated with the 
apparitions at Fatima in 1917. Of these, one notable work has come to 
hand, published in Italian, from the pen of The Very Reverend A. Magni, 
S.J., the present Vicar-Genaral of the Jesuits in Rome; and as it is not 
likely to become accessible to English readers in the near future, we give 
here an outline of its teaching. 
The book is called Our Response to the Message of Fatima, and it is divided 
into three main sections. The first of these is concerned with ‘“‘The Mes- 
Vol. xxiii. M* 
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sage”’ itself, the second with ‘‘Our Response’’, and the third part is com. 
posed of considerations on ‘‘The Heart of Mary and the Mysteries of 
the Rosary’, together with prayers and rules connected with the act of 
Consecration. 


THE MEsSsAGE 


From 13 May to 13 October, 1917, Our Lady appeared six times at 
Fatima. ‘There is no doubt of it. We have but to consider the unques- 
tioned sincerity of the three children, Lucia, Francisco and Jacinta; the 
convincing witness of the last two on their death-beds; the many miracles 
at the place of the apparitions; the immense crowds of pilgrims which 
hasten with ever-increasing fervour; the conversion of many souls to 
God; the great transformation of Portugal into a country so profoundly 
Catholic; the words of the Church through her Bishops, and of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Pope Pius XII himself, who calls the place ‘“‘The Holy Mountain 
of Fatima, fragrant oasis of Faith and Piety”’, in which Portugal “‘breathes 
the atmosphere of the miraculous”. From Heaven, Our Lady has brought 
for her people a message which contains indeed words of salvation and 
pledges of peace. She asks in fact three things of the greatest importance 
for our eternal salvation: Devotion, Reparation, Consecration to her 
Immaculate Heart; and she promises universal peace and the triumph of 
the Church if we will accept her motherly invitation. 

““God,”’ said Our Lady to the three little shepherds, “‘wishes to establish 
in the world devotion to my Immaculate Heart.’’ And little Jacinta on her 
death-bed said the following words to Lucia: ‘‘In a little while i shall go to 
Paradise. You will remain to make known that Our Lord wishes to estab- 
lish in the world devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Oh! if I could 
but put into the hearts of all men the fire which I feel within, which makes 
me understand so well the Heart of Jesus and the Heart of Mary.’ The 
devotion to the Heart of Mary is certainly not new in the Church, and 
we find traces of it at the end of the twelfth century. The Apostle and 
Theologian of this devotion, however, was St. John Eudes in the seven- 
teenth century. He wrote a book called The Admirable Heart of the Holy 
Mother of God, and founded the Congregation of Jesus and Mary, as a 
living and perpetual homage to her Heart. In Italy, Fr. Guianpetro 
Pinamonte, S.J., spread the devotion among the people by his valuable 
pamphlet, The Sacred Heart of Mary the Virgin. In the same ceniuty, 
the appearances of Our Lord to St. Margaret Mary gave a further impetus 
to the cult of the Heart of Mary together with the Sacred Hicart. In the 
eighteenth century many institutes of Religious were founded consecrated 
to the Immaculate Heart; whilst in the nineteenth century, the revelation 
of the Miraculous Medal to St. Catherine Labouré, and the foundation of 
the Archconfraternity of the Immaculate Heart of Mary by Fr. Desgenettes 
in the Church of Our Lady of Victories at Paris, gave a great impulse to 
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the development of this devotion. At this time the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites approved of a Mass, Office and Feast in honour of the Most Pure 
Heart of Mary, without however extending it to the Universal Church. 
Why then did God wish to establish and spread still further in our 
| days a devotion already so old? Our Lady showed her Heart to Lucia as 
the Refuge of Sinners, and the Way that leads to God, and after having 
given to the three little shepherds the terrible vision of Hell, she said to 
them: ““You have seen where the souls of poor sinners go. For their 
salvation, God wishes to establish in the world devotion to my Immacu- 
, late Heart, and if you do all that I say, many souls will be saved.”? Then 
| Jacinta, w hen she w as dying, bade Lucia say to everyone: ‘“‘God gives 
His Grace through the Immaculate Heart of Mary.” God wills us, then, 
in these our days, to make the Heart of Mary our Refuge, and to find therein 
the Channel of all our graces, in order that many sinners may be saved. 
The Immaculate Heart is the Heart of our Mother; and if the heart of an 
earthly mother is always open to comfort her children in suffering and 
distress and to be an inexhaustible source of sacrifice and heroism to nourish, 
educate, defend and guard them—to be, moreover, the last hope for her 
prodigal sons, brimful of forgiveness and encouragement to begin anew— 
how much more will this be true of the Heart of her who is Our Mother 
par excellence? It is the Heart of the Seat of Wisdom which portrays in 
the most luminous manner the interior life of religion.and the interior way 
of virtue. 
The second part of the message of Fatima is that of Reparation. Our 
Lady repeats the word with insistence to the three children. ‘Reparation, 
reparation, for the many sins by which the Divine Majesty of God is 
offended, for the blas} phemies and injuries offered to my Immaculate Heart, 
and to obtain the conversion of sinners. Pray, pray much, and make 
sacrifices, seeing that many souls go to Hell because there are few who 
sacrifice themselves and pray for them.” Reparation in general, and par- 
ticularly to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, is not new to the Church. 
Nature itself teaches children who see their Mother hurt by one of them- 
selves to try to make up to her by redoubled affection and by trying to 
induce the offending brother to amend. Reason and Faith do the same 
with every truly Christian sovl, and the history of the Church shows how 
itis by prayer and sacrifice that reparation for sin has so often been made. 
The saintly Pope Pius X, at the end of 1912, issued a decree urging the 
_ | faithful to make reparation to the Immaculate Mother of God for the 
; | blasphemies of men and conceded a Plenary Indulgence to all who, after 
Confession and Holy Communion on the first Saturday of each month, 
| | performed some act in her honour and prayed according to the Holy 
1 | Father’s intentions. At Fatima, as at La Salette and Lourdes, Our Lady 
[ | spoke of the continued and very grave violation of the laws of God and 
s | of the Chitrch, and indicated prayer and mortification as the only fitting 
teparation. 
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The third request made by Our Lady was that the world should be 
consecrated to her Immaculate Heart. And this was done on 31 October, 
1942, by the present Holy Father Pope Pius XII. This consecration had 
been for years the fervent desire of many of the faithful. In 1900, Fr, 
Alfred Deschamps, S.J., founded a Marian Crusade at Toulouse with the 
intention of promoting the consecration of individuals, parishes, diocese, 
in fact the whole of the human race, to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. On 
the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress at Lourdes in July 1914 the 
Pope was humbly requested to perform such an act, but it was deferred 
until the present Pontificate for this to be realized. Our Lady of Fatima 
came to bless the aspirations of her children, and herself asked for this 
solemn consecration, promising that in return men would obtain a period 
of peace from God, the conversion of a great people, and the triumph of 
the Church: for Our Lord has confided to her our destinies and she alone 
can come to our help. 


Our RESPONSE 


Our Lady asked the children: ‘“‘Will you do what I ask of you?” The 
immediate response of their innocent hearts was: ‘‘Yes, we will.’’ Our 
Blessed Mother turns to us with the same urgent question, and we cannot 
remain indifferent. What practical steps then can we take to obey the 
message of Fatima? . 

First, we must establish in ourselves a true devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. The Gospel shows us this Heart pierced by the sword of 
sorrow, as Simeon had prophesied, and St. Luke refers also to her medita- 
tion on the life of Jesus in the words ‘‘Mary kept all these things pondering 
them in her heart”’. The heart of the most pure Virgin is loved by God 
second only to the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ Himself, and calls for our 
love too. Our Faith insists that the Heart of Mary is the object of the 
complacence of the Most Holy Trinity, the Tabernacle of the Most High, 
the Immaculate Fountain of the Blood of Christ. Hers is the perfect copy 
of the Heart of Jesus, the heart most blessed among all women, of whom 
alone it can be said ‘“The Only-begotten Son is my Only-begotten’”’. The 
Heart of Mary is the source of perfect love towards God and towards men, 
and consequently a model for our highest imitation. We must consider 
the perfection of that Heart in every aspect of the Divine Motherhood, 
with its spotless virginity, and then have recourse thereto in all our neces- 
sities. It is good to make the morning offering each day to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus through the Immaculate Heart of Mary. It is good to 
venerate the picture of the Heart of Mary and to wear her medal. It is 
good to celebrate the Feast of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, kept on the 
Saturday which follows the Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. ‘This date, 
most opportunely chosen by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, indicates 
the inseparability of the two devotions in the identical spirit which animates 
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them, the spirit of love, of sacrifice, of reparation, the Heart of the Mother 
leading by its very nature to the Heart of the Son. It is good too to be 
enrolled in one or another of the Associations and Confraternities, erected 
in the various nations, in honour of the Heart of Mary, and to be con- 
secrated individually or en famille thereto. Many of our Missals contain 
the Masses for the Feasts of The Most Holy Heart of Mary and her Most 
Pure Heart. The prayers contained therein are singularly appropriate, 
whilst the Sequence of the former, ‘‘Laetabunda canat pie’’, inspires a 
wealth of devotion. 

Secondly, Our Lady has herself indicated the ways in which reparation 
may be made to her Immaculate Heart. Appearing to Lucia, who has since 
become a Nun of the Institute of St. Dorothy, with the name of St. Mary of 
the Addoloraia, she said: “‘See, my Daughter, my Heart transfixed with 
thorns, pierced every moment by men with their blasphemies and ingrati- 
tude. You at least will seek to console me, and will make known that I 
promise to help at the hour of their death, with the graces necessary for 
eternal salvation, all those who on the first Saturdays of five consecutive 
months shall confess, receive Holy Communion, recite a third part of the 
Rosary, and keep me company for a quarter of an hour of prayer, medita- 
ting on the Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary, with the intention of making 
me reparation.”? This devotion has already been adopted by a countless 
number of souls. The Confession and Holy Communion of Reparation 
speak for themselves. A little more must be said about the meditation 
on the Rosary. Many times Our Lady urged the three children to recite 
the rosary daily, as indeed she had done previously at Lourdes. It is the 
compendium of her joys and sorrows and therefore intimately connected 
with her Immaculate Heart and the reparation that is to be made thereto. 
It is a form of prayer that associates each one of us intimately with the 
lives of Jesus and Mary, and raises our minds to consider eternal verities 
and to apply them to our lives. In the last part of his pamphlet Fr. Magni 
gives a series of meditations revolving round each of the fifteen mysteries, 
considering their particular reference to the Immaculate Heart. Most 
English prayer-books have a short meditation in a similar manner which 
might be used more frequently. Alternatively, of course, the meditations 
could be conducted and elaborated by a Priest from the pulpit. The Rosary 
will always be the simplest, and for many the best, form of meditation, 
and doubtless that is why Our Lady has chosen it as within the reach of all. 
Experience proves it to be the means of raising the simplest souls to the 
prayer of contemplation. It may be found helpful to have a special inten- 
tion of reparation for each Saturday: for example, to make reparation 
for blasphemy, for heresy, for the outrages of an impious press, for the 
want of respect to Our Lady’s images, for the negligence in recourse to 
Mary. 

At the end of the first Apparition, Our Lady asked the three little shep- 
herds if they were ready to sacrifice voluntarily and to accept willingly all 
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the troubles which Our Lord would send them, in reparation for all those 
sins which offend the majesty of God and the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
so severely. In the third appearance she taught them anew: ‘“‘Sactifice 
yourselves for sinners and say often, but especially when making these 
sacrifices: ‘Jesus, this is for the love of You, for the conversion of sinners 
and in reparation for the injuries committed against the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary.’’? On 19 August she continued to exhort them to the practice 
of prayer and mortification, and concluded: ‘‘Pray, pray much and offer 
sacrifices for sinners. Know that many, many souls go to Hell because 
there are not found those who will offer sacrifices and prayers for them.” 
As to prayer, the three children at once understood what they had to do, 
and henceforth became ardent friends of the Holy Rosary. But with 
regard to sacrifice, they asked one another: ‘“‘What shall we do? What 
does it mean to make sacrifices?’? The light, however, came very soon 
to illumine them, and to transform them in a short time into little heroes 
by their insatiable desire for penance, by their continual attempts to find 
ways of mortifying their taste, hunger, thirst, their flesh, and by their 
gencrosity in bearing so many pains in illness sent them by Our Lord. The 
most pure intention of fulfilling Our Lady’s request was always theirs. 
There are many penances which we may undertake in the spirit of repara- 
tion. As regards the sacrifices, not a few present themselves in actual 
circumstances, others in what is sent by God with the inevitable sorrows 
‘of life. If these are accepted in the right spirit they will help to obtain 
the mercy of God for the salvation of souls and the spiritual renovation 
of society. 

Thirdly, Our Lady asked us to consecrate ourselves to her Immaculate 
Heart. The Solem Consecration of the Church and of the whole world 
made by the Holy Father calls naturally for our owg individual consecra- 
tion, by which we surrender to the Most Pure Heart of Mary ourselves and 
all we have. Such a consecration is not a religious vow, nor is it an oath, 
nor even a liturgical ceremony which confers a sacred obligation. It is, 
however, something more than a simple promise to honour Mary of 4 
beautiful prayer with which to invoke her. It is indeed a total donation, 
by which we promise to let the Most Holy Heart of Mary live and reign 
in us, in such a manner that our thoughts, words and works may never 
offend her, and that our moral and religious life may be modelled on her 
supernatural life of love towards God and man. Only so will the act of 
consecration be more than a momentary enthusiasm and will have practical 
consequences in the direction of our whole conduct, and each one will 
be able to say: ‘‘Whatever there is of good in me is of Mary.”? Accordingly, 
whether the consecration is made as an individual or a family act, it must 
be preparcd for with devotion and made in a solemn manner so that it 
may be a crisis or turning-point for us leading to a life of greater perfection 
and a more fervent apostolate. 

It is clearly impossible to give a synopsis of the third part of this 
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pamphlet, which is made up of meditations on the Rosary, other prayers to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, and acts of consecration. One can only express 
the hope that before Jong it may be published as a whole in this country. 
However that may be, enough has been said to indicate the great underlying 
principles of the message of Fatima and the ways in which each one of 
us may identify himself with the great act of the Common Father in con- 
secrating the whole world to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
GORDON WHEELER. 


HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 
(1) ADVENT 


FEW introductory remarks are, we think, needed before we begin this 

series of articles, which we have undertaken to write at the invitation of 
the Very Rev. Editor of THe CLercy Review. First, these notes will not 
deal directly with the rubrics of the breviary, but rather with the liturgical 
text itself. They will consist mainly of translations and historical or textual 
clucidations of, and brief cormments on, passages chosen from that part of 
the breviary which is in use during the month of issue. Special attention 
will be given to the proper of the season; but, on occasion, some passages 
will be taken also from the common or from the proper of Saints. The 
selection must necessarily depend largely on the personal tastes of the 
commentator, and as the quarry from which we draw is so vast, we ask the 
reader’s indulgence if some month he is disappointed at not finding any 
reference to his favourite passages or to those on which he would welcome 
clucidation. As a general rule we shall quote the Latin of the breviary in 
extenso side by side with our translation, as we realize that it is not always 
easy for priests to have their breviaries at hand when reading the REvrew. 
Finally, in order to save space, we shall as far as possible eschew references. 
We therefore take this opportunity of making a general acknowledgment of 
our indebtedness to the leading liturgiologists, both ancient and modern, 
from whom, during the course of an already long priestly life, we have made 
ita habit to take copious notes. 


Aspiciens a longe. In some ancient liturgical books the first Sunday of 
Advent is styled the Sunday Aspiciens a longe from the opening words of the 
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first Response recited after the first lesson at Matins. It is an exceptional 
Response, one of the very few still used in the breviary 1n its ancient form, 
It reads as follows: 


Aspiciens a longe, ecce video Dei Looking from afar, behold I see the 
potentiam venientem, ect nebulam totam power of God coming and a cloud 
terram tegentem. covering the whole earth. 

* Ite obviam ei et dicite: * Go ye out to meet Him, and say: 

* Nuntia nobis si tu es ipse, * Tell us if Thou art He : 

* qui regnaturus es in populo Israel. *who shall rule over the people of 

Israel. 

VY. Quique terrigenae et filii hominum, Y. Lowly as well as noble, rich and 
simul in unum dives et pauper (Ps.xlviii, 2). poor together. 

* Ite obviam ei et dicite: * Go ye out to meet Him and say: 

VY. Qui regis Israel intende, qui deducis VY. Give ear, O Thou who rulest 
velut ovem Joseph (Ps. lviiix, 1). Israel, ‘Thou who shepherdest Joseph 

like a sheep. 

* Nuntia nobis si tu es ipse, *« Tell us if Thou art He- 

Y. Tollite portas, principes, vestras et Y. Lift up your gates, O ye princes, 
elevamini portac aeternales, et introivit and be ye lifted up, O eternal gates, and 
Rex gloriae (Ps. xxiii, 7). the King of glory shall enter in. 

* qui regnaturus es in populo Israel. *who shall rule over the people of 

Israel. 

Gloria Patri... Glory be to the Father . . . (and the 

“‘Aspiciens’’ usque ad “‘Quique terrigenae’’. whole is repeated up to “‘Lowly”’). 


Monsignor Knox aptly writes of this response that “‘you get the effect 
of angels answering one another with trumpets”. As a matter of fact in 
several mediaeval churches this response was sung alternately, choir answer- 
ing choir, by a select group of cantors from each side. To this day, set to 
avery simple but extremely effective ancient Gregorian melody, it is sung in 
some Benedictine abbevs as the processional antiphon through the cloister 
before the Conventual Mass. 

The selection of biblical texts makes of this response a little liturgical 
masterpiece. They echo the prophetic utterances of Isias, who is the prophet 
of Advent. The response is indeed well adapted to usher in the new litur- 
gical season and to fill the faithful with the spirit of Advent—a spirit of 
longing, expectation, ardent hope centred in the Messiah who is to come as 
Saviour, Deliverer, Redeemer, Peacemaker, Leader and Tescher of man- 


kind. 


Most of the other responses of Advent equally well express the feelings 
of that liturgical season. See for example the sixth response of the same 
Sunday: 


Obsecro, Domine, mitte quem mis- I pray, O Lord, send Him whom Thou 
surus es: vide afflictionem populi tui. art to send. See the distress of thy 
Sicut locutus es, veni, et libera nos, people. As Thou hast promised, come, 

and set us free, 


or again the eighth response of the second Sunday: 
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Festina, ne tardaveris, Domine. Make haste, tarry not, O Lord, 

* Et libera populum tuum. * And set thy people free. 

Y. Veni, Domine, et noli tardare: VY. Come, Lord, do not tarry. Loosen 
relaxa facinora plebi tuae. the bonds of thy people’s sin. 

* Et libera populum tuum. * And set thy people free. 


Psaluis of Advent. \tisa great help to capturing the genuine spirit of each 
liturgical season if we study what may be termed the “‘Seasonal Psalms”’ 
those namely from which are derived the versicles continually repeated at the 


> 


canonical hours, as well those which occur in Introits, Graduals, Offertories 
and Postcommunions at Mass. These lend the flavour, 2s it were, to each 
liturgical season. In past ages the faithful must have had them continually 
on their lips, whence they passed on to the official compilations. However, 
it should be remembered that the faithful did not trouble to look up the 
original Hebrew. They read their Bible in the old Itala, and later in the 
Latin Vulgate version, and they took over as they stood such texts as seemed, 
in their Latin rendering, to fit the mystery they were celebrating. The Greeks 
in their own liturgy did exactly the same. 

During Advent the Psalms most in use are: the xxivth, Ixxixth and 
Ixxxivth. Psalm xxiv—Ad Te, Domine, levari animam meam—is, of course, 
chosen on account of the two verses. 


Universi qui te expectant non con- None of them that await Thee shail 
fundentur, be confounded, 


and 


Vias tuas, Domine, demonstra (notas Show, O Lord, thy ways to me, and 
fac) mihi, et semitas tuas edoce me. teach me thy paths. 


With unshakable confidence the faithful wait for the coming of Christ 
whose paramount achievement will be “‘to direct the footsteps of his people 
in the way of peacc”’. 

Psalm Ixxix—Qui regis Israel iniende—is cone of those belonging to the 
Asaphic group. It falls into feur stanzas, each of which ends with the 


refrain 


Deus virtutum, converte nos: et os- O Lord of hosts, convert us: and show 
tende faciem tuam et salvi erimus. us thy face, and we shall be saved. 


The Liturgy gives these words a very apt meaning, referring them to the 


o> 


coming of Christ. From the same psalm is taken the verse 


Excita potentiam tuam et veni, ut salvos Stir up thy might, and come to save 
facias nos. us, 


But perhaps Psalm Ixxxiv—Benedixisti, Domine, terram tnam—is the 
best adapted to express the feelings of hope for the reign of peace to be 
inaugurated under the Messiah. The psalm is listed among those of the 
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sons of Core, all of them remarkable for the fervour of their tone. It 
was composed at the time of the exile as a prayer to God for a speedy return 
to the Promised land, the land of peace and plenty. 









Ostende nobis, Domine, misericordiam Show us, O Lord, thy mercy, and 
tuam, et salutare tuum da nobis. grant us thy salvation. 






Then it describes the messianic times: 





quoniam loquetur pacem in plebem He will speak peace unto His people 
suam, et super sanctos suos .. . and unto His saints ... 







and with perfect trust in God, it exclaims: 










terra nostra dabit fructum suum. QOur earth shall yield her fruit. 





As the above passages recur in the liturgy of Advent, we realize how far 
beyond all expectation Christ in His historical coming, and each year in His 
coming through grace to the soul, has answered those ancient prayers and 
continues to answer them in the life of the Church and of every faithful 
Christian. Our earth indeed has yielded her fruit and He continues to 
speak peace unto His people. 


Collects of Advent. ‘They count among the most ancient of our breviary. 
Composed on the same model, all express the same longing for the coming 
of the Lord. For instance (3rd Sunday): 













Aurem tuam, quaesumus, Domine, Lend thine ear to our prayers, we 
. precibus nostris accommoda; et mentis beseech Thee, O Lord; and enlighten the 
nostrae tenebras gratia tuae visitationis darkness of our minds hy the grace of 





illustra, Qui vivis. Thy visitation. 



















The most remarkable point about the Advent collects, including those 
of the Ember days, is that, unlike the generality of liturgical prayers which 
are addressed directly to the Father through Christ, our Lord, His Son, most 
of these collects are addressed directly to God the Son. There is a profound 
reason for this. The liturgy, as it were, does not yet wish to consider God 
the Son as “‘espoused to our humanity’’, but as still ‘in the bosom of the 
Father, God of God, and Light of Light, true God of true God”’, and, there- 
fore, it appeals to Him directly: 






Excita potentiam tuam, et veni.. . 


Stir up thy power, and come .. . 
Festina, ne tardaveris . . . 


Make haste, tarry not... 


Concede ut ex tua visitatione con- Grant that we may be comforted by 
solemur ... thy visitation... 
Magna nobis virtute succurre . . . With great might succour us. . . 





Then, in each case, comes the grand finale—a magnificent act of faith in the 
divinity of Christ: Who livest and reignest with God the Father in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost, God, world without end. 


. . 
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Proper Hymns. ‘The author of these hymns is unknown. They were 
certainly composed either during the fifth century or early in the sixth and 
may be classed as Ambrosian, that is, written on the model of those of St. 
Ambrose himself. As a verse-writer that saint had a very large number of 
imitators. According to the Liber Pontificalis, Pope Gelasius I (492-496) 
was one of them: ‘‘he”’ the Liber tells us, ‘““wrote hymns similar to those of 
Ambrose”’ (fecit e¢ hymnos in similitudinem Ambrosi). This is why some- 
times these Advent hymns have been attributed to Pope Gelasius. 

The hymn of Vespers—Creator alme siderum—introduces Christ as the 
light of the faithful—eferna lux credentium—which is the recurring theme of 
Advent, Christmas and the Epiphany. The third stanza, though very 
beautiful in its corrected form, has unhappily done away with several 
biblical allusions, quite topical in the Advent season: 


Corrected form Original form 


Commune qui mundi nefas 
Ut expiares, ad crucem 

E Virginis sacrario 

Intacta prodis victima. 


Vergente mundi vespere 
Uti Sponsus de thalamo 
Egressus honestissima 

Virginis Matris clausula. 


We give the hymn of Matins in full, because it contains a very complete 
presentment of the threefold coming of Christ. The first stanza contains a 
description of the first historical coming of our Lord; the second stanza is an 
ardent prayer to Him to come to us through grace; the last two stanzas refer 
to His advent as Judge at the end of the world. 


Verbum supernum prodiens 
F Patris acterno sinu, 
Qui natus orbi subvenis 


Sovereign Word, coming forth 
from the eternal bosom of the Father, 
Who, born in the fleeting course of 


Labente cursu temporis, 


Illumina nunc pectora 
Tuoque amore concrema 
Ut cor caduca deserens 
Coeli voluptas impleat, 


Ut cum tribunal Judicis 
Damnabit igni noxios 
Et vox amica debitum 
Vocavit ad coclum pios: 


Non esca flammarum nigros 
Volvamur inter turbines; 
Vultu Dei sed compotes 
Coeli fruamur gaudiis. 


time, bringest succour to the world, 


enlighten now our hearts, 

set them on fire with thy love, 

so that forsaking perishable things 
they may be filled with heavenly joys. 


And when at his tribunal the Judge 
shall condemn the wicked to hellfire 
and a friendly voice shall summon 
the just to the heaven they have won, 


Let us not be swallowed up 

by the dark whirlpool of flame, 

but, made sharers in the vision of God, 
may we enjoy the bliss of heaven. 


The hymn of Lauds is, we think, the best as 4 poetical composition. The 
author plays throughout on the theme of the approaching dawn, so very 
appropriate for the season of Advent. The Sidus novum is, of course, the 
Star of Jacob now appearing on the horizon. The Vox clara is the crowing 
of the cock announcing the coming day; or again it may refer to the Vox 
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clamantis in deserto, the voice of St. John the Baptist saying : Prepare ye the 
ways of the Lord. Lastly, the line Ex Agnus ad nos mittitur, reminds us also 
of St. John’s “‘Behold the Lamb of God”’ and of the verse 
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Emitte Agnum, Domine, dominatorem Send, Lord, the Lamb, the Lord of the 
terrae, de petra deserti ad montem filiae earth, from the fastness of the desett to 
Sion. the mountain of the daughter of Sion. 

(See, however, the original Hebrew.) 










O Antiphons. Much has already been written on these inspiring Anti- 
phons sung at Vespers during the week preceding Christmas. Since the 
early Middle Ages they have constituted a feature of Advent. Indeed, 
according to Dom Guéranger, “they contain the whole marrow of the 
Advent Liturgy”. They are composed of biblical titles and expressions of 
singular beauty, culled, as shown in the sources given below, from the whole 
range of the Old and New Testaments. One point concerning these anti- 
phons is perhaps less known and may be helpful to priests, especially to 
preachers, namely, the parallel drawn by some mediaeval writers! between 
these antiphons and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

In a memorable passage Isaias tells us that the Sacred Humanity of 
Christ—‘“‘the Flower sprung from the root of Jesse’’®— was filled at the 
Incarnation with the sevenfold gift of the Spirit: ‘‘the spirit of wisdom and of 
understanding . . . of counsel and of fortitude . . . of knowledge and of 
godliness ...and of the fear of the Lord’’. To save space we will present this 
beautiful doctrine in the following table: 




















Antiphon Sources Gifts 





O Wisdom... come and Christ the Wisdom of Gift of Wisdom. Prayer 
teach us the way of pru- the Father. See Eccle- of the Ecclesia Docens. 
dence. siasticus xxiv, 5; Wisdom, 

Viii, 1. 











O Adonai and Leader of Christ the Redeemer. See Gift of the Fear of the 
the House of Israel... . Exodus iii, 2; xx, 1. Lord. Prayer of the 
come and redeem us. Ecclesia Poenitens. 










O Root of Jesse... En- Christ the Deliverer. See Gift of Understanding. 
sign of the people... Isaias xi, 10. Prayer of the Ecclesia 
come to deliver us. Gubernans. 




















O Key of David... free Christ the Judge. See Gift of Counsel. Prayer 
the captive who sits in Isaias, xxii, 22; Apocal. of the Ecclesia Judicans. 
darkness ... iii, 7; Luke i, 79. 








O Orient . . . come, en- Christ the Preacher. See Gift of Knowledge. — 
lighten us... Psalm cvi, 10. Prayer of the Ecclesia 
Evangelizans. 











1 Honorius of Autun Gemma, Lib. III. c.l. * Cap. XI, i. ‘sqq. 





mu 
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Antiphon Sources Gifts 


O King . . . the Corner- Christ the King. See Gift of Fortitude. Prayer 
stone... Aggaeus ii, 8; Eph. ii, of the Ecclesia Sustinens. 
14-20. 


O Emmanuel (God with Christ God. See Isaias Gift of Godliness. (Piety, 
us)... come, save us. vii, 17; xxxiii, 22. Worship). Prayer of the 
whole Mystical Body. 


Alma Redemptoris Mater. At no time can the Liturgy forget Our Lady, 
much less during this Advent season, of which, together with St. John the 
Baptist and Isaias, She is the leading figure. The great feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception with its Octave, is, of course, an Advent feature of rather 
modern times. But the whole Advent liturgy, particularly in its more 
ancient parts, is full of references to the Mystery ot the Annunciation in its 
lessons, responses, antiphons and yersicles. Since the fourteenth century, 
owing particularly to the piety of the Friars, it has been customary to close 
the canonical hours with a “‘great antiphon”’ in honour of our Lady, and the 
Alma Redemptoris Mater is assigned to the seasons of Advent and Christmas. 
By that time the A/ma had been a favourite hymn among the faithful for 
several centuries. It was composed by Blessed Herman the Cripple (+1054). 
a Benedictine monk of the Abbey of Reichenau (in Latin: Agia Dives) in the 
Rhineland. The A/ma is written in Latin hexameters. Its text cannot 


be described as very original: it is rather 2 cento of passages found in 
eatlier mediaeval writers: but it fittingly describes Mary’s part in the 
mystery of the Incarnation: 


Alma Redemptoris Mater Kindly Mother of the Redeemer, 
quae pervia coeli gate of heaven ever open, 

Porta manes, et stella maris and star of the sea, succour the 
succurte cadenti fallen people who strive to rise. 


Surgere qui curat populo; 

tu quae genuisti Thou, who, to the astonishment of 
Natura mirante, tuum nature, hast brought forth thy own 

sanctum Genitorem. Creator, thyself remaining before and 
Virgo prius ac posterius, after it a pure Virgin, 

Gabrielis ab ore Mindful of Gabriel’s greeting, 
Sumens illud Ave, have mercy on sinners. 

peccatorum miserere. 


‘Natura mirante” tersely sums up the thoughts of every fresh generation 
of Christians, as year after year they begin anew to ponder, and wonder at, 
the mystery of the Incarnation—of God made man. 


Venite et videte magnum mysterium Dei: 
Deus venit per Virginem ut redimeret mundum. 
Hic est Salvator, quem prophetae dixerunt, 
Et his est Agnus, quem dixit Isaias. 
(Ambrosian Breviary.) 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 
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THE Worp INCARNATE 


pe. “Be ye perfect as also your heavenly Father is perfect” 
(Matth. vi., 48). The ideal of the perfect human life to which we must 
tend is to live as faultless a life in the human plane as God Himself leads 
in heaven. Yet God dwells in inaccessible light. How can His limitless 
spiritual perfection be imitated in our circumscribed daily routine? The 
answer is in the human example of Our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘I have given 
you an example that as I have done so you do also”’ (John xiii, 15). In 
Jesus we see God Himself living a full human life; in Him we have the Son 
of God by nature teaching us by example of manly conduct as well as by 
word how we, the sons of God by adoption, should live our daily lives in 
order to be worthy of our Father in heaven. 

(1) The Word Incarnate. ‘“The Word was made Flesh and dwelt among 
us.’’ Jesus is God made man: two distinct natures, the divine and the 
human, united in the absolute unity of the one divine Person, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. Just as in each of us our personality perme- 
ates and vivifies every fibre of our being, so the Word penetrates, elevates, 
personifies every aspect of Christ’s perfect human nature without being 
confounded with it. An imperfect yet vivid analogy is a bar of white-hot 
steel, the metal and the fire being in themselves distinct and unchanged yet 
indistinguishable in fact; the fire pervades intensely every molecule of the 
metal, rendering it capable of higher and mo‘: cifective operations. Thus, 
in Our Lord, all the desires, thoughts, worc. .::d actions are perfectly human; 
they are of the man Christ Jesus, but it is one he less God who speaks, who 
grows as a child and as a young man, who has joy and sorrow, who suffers, 
dies and rises again from the dead. It is God who lives a life which is fully 
human and absolutely perfect, giving us the example that as He has done 
we also might do. 

(2) Jesus: perfect man. Created life is full and rich only when it is fully 
in harmony with the creative will of its Author. Human life is fully rational, 
free and happy only in this supreme dependence and tranquillity of order. 
In Jesus Christ this fundamental condition is completely assured. His human 
nature was not merely subject to the Word; every thought, every word, 
every action, every fibre of His body and soul, every beat of His heart be- 
longed to God, was God’s, whence harmony, peace, perfect balance, emanci- 
pation from all prejudice, ignorance and passion, full freedom and happi- 
ness. He was “‘possessed’’ by God; even as man, the perfect Son of God. 
This utter dependence was the source to His human nature of the highest 
gifts. In His created human intellizence was the gift of the beatific vision, 
uninterrupted even on the Cross; in it too was the gift of infused knowledge, 
proper to angels, independent in origin and exercise of bodily organs: it 
was endowed too with a natural rectitude and power, giving Him a marvel- 


lous yet natural aptitude to learn from every phase of His experience of 


life and to acquire knowledge that grew steadily from birth until His death 
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on the Cross. His human will was also perfect, docile to God and master 
of self, firm and strong and truly free because unfettered by prejudice.and 
passion. His sensitive nature was delicate and refined yet completely under 
the control of His will, making Him tender without sentimentality, firm 
without harshness, kind without weakness, capable alike of the most in- 
tense suffering and the purest human joys. Through all and elevating all 
was the fullness of grace completed by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, consti- 
tuting a complete human nature raised to the dignity of the Sonship of God, 
vibrating in harmonious praise of the glory of the Blessed Trinity and pre- 
senting a faultless instrument for God’s purpose in teaching and redeeming 
the world. 

(3) Jesus our model. ‘‘Christ suffered for us, leaving you the example 
that you should follow in his footsteps”’ (I Pet. ii, 21), ‘“‘I have given you 
the example that as I have done you also may do.”’ Just as the human nature 
of Our divine Lord was fully subject to, and possessed by, the Word, so 
must His divine gift of sanctifying grace control us. Christians, we must 
therefore be other Christs through grace. Given in baptism, strengthened 
in confirmation, intensified with every fervent reception of the sacraments, 
especially Holy Communion, nourished by Holy Mass, prayer and good 
works, it must reign in us, God’s Kingdom come within us. Through it 
we can keep the commandments of Ged and the Church, conform to the spirit 
of the evangelical counsels and live the Sermon on the Mount. Through 
sanctifying grace and the gifts of the Holy Ghost we are in fact the brothers 
of Jesus Christ, true children of cur Father in heaven, established in the 
tranquillity of order through which, as in Our Lord, though to a different 
degree, the great riches of God make perfect His strength in our weakness 
(II Cor. xti, 9). It will progressively purify and elevate cur minds, not 
indeed giving us here below the beatific vision and infused knowledge, these 
being proper to the nature and mission of God made man, but preparing 
both, and enabling " through Faith and Hope to be supe rnatural in judg- 
ment and conduct. It will also purify, rectify, strengthen our will in its 
fight against temptation and sin, helping us, through cha arity, to love God 
and our neighbour for Ged’s sake, impelling us to spend out lives doing 
good to others like Jesus. It will restore balance and harmony to our sensi- 
tive nature through thé constant exercise of the cardinal virtues of Prudence, 
Justice, Temperance and Fortitude, all perfected by the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. 

In a word, Jesus Christ is our model and our ideal, not only in the prac- 
tice of cach individual virtue, but pre-eminently in the fundame ntal neces- 
sity of giving to grace in us that absolute primacy which the uncreated 
grace of the hypostatic union enjoyed in Him. 

Conclusion. God’s strength is made perfect in our infirmity. In Him 
we can do all things (Phil. iv, 13), and all things will, by the loving care of 
divine Providence, ce —_ rate to our good (Rom. viii, 28), making us indi- 
vidually and socially even here below and eventually with perfection in 
heaven, Christ-like, ots Christs. ‘‘You are a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people; that you may declare his 
virtues who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous light’ (I Pet. 
ii, 9). 
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II 
Jesus, MODEL OF OBEDIENCE 


Introduction. ‘‘He sendeth forth light and it goeth; he hath called it 
and it obeyeth him with trembling. And the stars have given light in 
their watches and they rejoiced. ‘They were called and they wid: Here we 
are. And with cheerfulness they shined forth to him that made them” 
(Baruch 111, 33 The whole material creation obeys its Maker. Little 
and great all show forth the glory of God (Ps. xviii), giving a mute, blind 
but flawless obedience to His laws. Of the visible creation man is the 
pontiff. Of him God requires obedience in all its perfection: i.e. intelli- 
gent, free and joyous, rooted and blossoming in love. More than the stars 
man should ‘‘with cheerfulness shine forth to him that made him”. But 
because man was acceptable to God it was necessary that he should be tried, 
and tried in that power of freedom that makes him a man (Tobias xii, 13), 
Adam was tried and he failed through disobedience. Jesus came to repair 
the ravages of Adam’s sin and ours. He succeeded through obedience. 

(1) The Obedience of Jesus. Its Necessity. Obedience is the characteristic 
virtue of the Messiah, of God made man as Saviour. St. Paul insists on 
this. He puts on Our Lord’s lips at the moment of the Incarnation the 
prophetic utterance of Ps. xxxix: “‘In the head of the book it is written of 
me that I should do thy will, O God... Then said I: Behold I come to 
do thy will, O God” (Hebrews x, 7, 9). Jesus faithfully carried out this 
programme. Like the stars, but with all the perfection of His manhood, 
He was called and He said: “Here I am’’, and with cheerfulness all His life 
He shined forth in obedience to Him that made Him. “I seck not my own 
will but the will of him that sent me” (John v, 30). So perfect was His 
obedience that St. Paul could summarize His life in the words ‘‘He humbled 
himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross” 
(Phil. ii, 8). 

Its exterior Completeness. Obedience to his heavenly Father, to God. 
The evening before his death he could pray: “‘I have glorificd thee on 
the earth; I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do”’ (John 
xvii, 4). A perfect summary of life-long devotion through cbedience to 
duty of state. This duty of state was threefold: (a) to teach that which God 
had decreed as necessary for man’s salvation. ‘‘And the word which you 
have heard is not mine but the Father’s who sent me”? (John xiv, 24). 
All things whatsoever I have heard of my Father I have made known to 
you’ ’ John xv, 15). (b) To be the Light of the world as the mcdel of 
perfect human life. ‘“‘I have given you an example, that as I have done to 
you so you do also (John xiii, 15). (¢) To save the world. The inevitable 
human reaction away from such moral and physical suffering was very 
strong. ‘“‘Father,ifthou wilt, remove this chalice from me.’’ But obedience 
never wavered. ‘‘Yet not my will but thine be done”? (Luke xxii, 42). 
““And he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the cross.’”’ His life from beginning to end was a fulfilment of 
prophecy (cf. Matthew xxvi, 54). 
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Obedience to Mary, His Mother, and to St. Joseph, His foster-father. 
So perfect was this obedierice that the Holy Ghost records the history of 
thirty years, thirty of the most precious years ever spent on the face of the 
earth with the one phrase, ‘‘And he was subject to them” (Luke iii, 51). 

Obedience to the laws of the land, i.e. to all legitimate civil authority, 
both when the authority was legitimate in theory (the Sanhedrin) and in 
mete fact (the occupying Roman authority). Consider the birth at Bethlehem 
instead of, at Nazareth, the annual journeys to Jerusalem (Luke ii, 41), the 
payment of tribute (Matth. xvii, 26), the counsel to render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s (Luke xx, 25), to Pilate (John xviii), to the High 
Priest (Matth. xxvi, 63, 64). 

Its interior Qualities. An obedience of love. ‘‘If you keep my command- 
ments you shall abide in my love; as | also have kept my Father’s command- 
ments and do abide in his love’ (John xv, 10). Cf. xiv, 31. An obedience 
wholehearted, eager, joyous, as necessary to His loving soul as food to His 
body. ‘“‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent me that I may perfect 
his work’’ (John iv, 34). 

(2) Our Obedience. “‘God made me to know Him, to love Him and to 
serve Him in this world in order to be happy with Him for evez in the next.” 
Heaven through obedience, hell through disobedience, such are the in- 
escapable alternatives proposed by the moral code of both the Old and the 
New Testaments. “Behold I set forth in your sight this day a blessing and a 
curse: a blessing if you obey the commandments of the Lord your God which 
Icommand you this day: a curse if you obey not the commandments of the 
Lord your God”’ (Dt. xi, 26-28). Cf. Dt. xxx, 19. ‘You are my friends if 
you do the things I command you”’ (John xv, 14). Cf. John xv, 10; xiv, 15, 
21, 23. 

Our Obedience must be complete. All legitimate authority commanding 
in anything not clearly immoral must be obeyed because it comes from 
God, who founded the Church, the State and the Family, and the authority 
inherent in each of these societies. ‘“‘Let every soul be subject to higher 
powers: for there is no power but from God: and those that are, are ordained 
of God”’ (Romans xiii, 1). For the Church see Luke x, 16; Hebrews xiii, 
17. For the State capers xiii, 3; 1 Pt. ii, 13-17; Titus iii, 1. For the 
Family Eph. v, 22; vi, 1; Eci. vii, 29 and 30. But where there is any conflict 
of allegiance as in the co cambaen to do anything wrong or in the following of 
one’s vocation to the priesthood or the cloister “‘We ought to obey God 
rather than men’? (Acts v, 29; Math. x, 37; viii, 21; Luke ii, 49). 

Our obedience must be interior, supern atural, jo) ous, springing from the love of 
God and seeing the authority of God in those whom we obey: “‘With a good 
will serving as to the Lord ‘and not to men... . in the simplicity of * your 
hearts as to Christ . . . as the servants of Christ doing the will of God from 
the heart”’ (Eph. vi, 5-8). ‘‘God loveth a cheerful giver” (II Cor. ix, 7). 

Conclusion. ‘Through obedience man’s will is in harmony with the will 
of God, ‘‘idem velle, idem nolle’’, and this is the condition of love, union, 
peace and true happine Ss with conquest over selfishness. ‘‘An obedient 
man shall speak of victory’’ (Ps. xxi, 28). Jesus won victory over sin and 
death by obedience : to do the same we also like Him and with His help must 
shine forth, with cheerfulness, to Him that made us. 
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Jesus, Mopet or HumILiry 





Introduction. St. Francis of Sales, near to death, was on his last visit to 
the Visitation Convent he had founded in Lyons. His spiritual daughters 
asked him for a last testament, leaving him with paper and ink, e xpe cting a 
treatise. The following day he handed them, with a smile, a s ingle sheet of 
paper containing one word: humility! ““W ithout humility it is impossible 
to please God.”’ “I hate arrogance and pride” (Prov. viii, 13). Humility 
gives Him the glory He expects from us. ‘‘The greater thou art the mote 
humble thyself in all things and thou shalt find grace before God. For 
great is the power of God alone and he is honoured by the humble ”’ (Eci. iii, 
20). Hence the terse advice of the Imitation: * ‘Ama nesciri et pro ni ihilo 


reputari’’ (Bk. 1, ch. 2). 
(1) The Humility of Jesus. Our Lord proposed Himself as an example 


(John xili, 15), but once only in reference to a particular virtuc—that of 
' humility. ‘““Learn of me because I am meek and humble of hee1t’’ (Matth. 
si, 29). He alone could speak of His own humility for how eloquent is the 
example of His life: (a) In His birth. Of royal blood through Mary, legally 
of royal descent through St. Joseph his reputed father; in any case King of 
heaven and earth through the royal unction of the hypostatic union; hailed 
as King by the prophets (Is. xli, 2), the angels (Luke i, 32), the stars (Matth. ii, 
2), yet He willed to be born as an outcast ina stable! (6) In His hidden life 
at Nazareth. Endowed with all the talents of body and soul, capable of 
stirring the whole world with the perfection cf His mind and will, a man 
amongst men, born to command yet obscure at Nazareth! No arrogent 
display of the genius He possessed, nc manifestation of the divine power He 
could command, no impatient moving of heaven and earth in an intemperate 
zeal for souls, but, in accordance with His Father’s will, the complete 
obscurity of a village carpenter—the hidden God, the hidden King, Lord and 
Master of all things, yet loving only to be unknown and to be considered as 
nothing! Contrast this with our own self- display, our fretfulness when 
those above us do not seem to recognige our little talents, our complaints 
that our lives are wasted. (¢) In His public life. Fame at once, yet con- 
sistently directed to the glory of His Father. No man spoke as this man 
spoke; no one taught with His authority; no one worked wonders as He 
worked them; no one was more fit to be seized and made king, yet it w as not 
His words that He spoke but His Father’s; not His works He accom plished 
but those His Father gave Him to do; not His glory that He sought but His 
Father’s (John v, 30; vii, 16; vil!, 50; xiv, 10; xvii, 4). No displa zy of subtle 
cleverness, but perfect ‘simplicity of style; no secking for popularity ot 
power, but the friend of the publican, the sinner, the outcast; Lord and 
Master yet the Servant of all (Maith. xx, 28; John xiii, 14). 

(d) In His Passion. Treachery, calumnics, mockery, insults, unjust con- 
demnation, torture and death—an: what a death!—yet all in silence , forgive- 
ness, meekness and humility. “‘He shall be led as a sheep to the sla aughter 
and shall be dumb as a lamb before his shearer and he shall not open his 
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mouth”? (Is. lili, 7). God and Man, yet “with the wicked he was reputed’’ 
(Mark xv, 28), ““a worm and not a man” (Ps. xxi). ‘‘He humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross’’ (Phil. ii, 8). 
Cf. Is. liii; I Peter ii, 23. 

(e) In ‘the Blessed Sacrament. ‘In cruce latebat sola deitas; at hic latet 
simul et humanitas.’? Truly the hidden King, the hidden God, radiant 
centre of divine life, all things to all men, yet utterly self-effaced with the 
same patient humility as in the Passion, still subject to neglect, betrayals, 
insults; a real yet universal presence in flesh and blood, in soul and divinity, 
triumphing over the material limits of time and space by a miracle not only 
of infinite love but of astounding humility. 

(2) Ourselves in imitation of Christ. Develop steadily the two main degrees 
of humility. 

(a2) Recognize to ourselves that we are of ourselves nothing, and through 
sin, worse than nothing. ‘This recognition is not itself humility, which as a 
virtue resides not in the intelligence but in the will. (‘‘Virtus qua quis 
verissima sui cognitione, sibi ipsi vilescit.”’ St. Bernard De Humilitate, 
1,2.) But it is the supreme condition for the self-forgetfulness and healthy 
self-contempt which humility is. It is the knowledge that without God, as 
First Cause, we could not continue to exist, nor act, nor even think. ‘‘With- 
out me you can do nothing”’ (John xv, 5). Even our talents come from Him 
in origin and exercise. ‘“‘What hast thou that thou hast not received? 
And if thou hast received why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received 
it?” (I Cor. iv, 7). Moreover, without grace we can do nothing to avoid hell 
and gain heaven (John xv, 4). To God alone, therefore, honour and glory 
isdue. This fundamental truth, seen so clearly in all circumstances, was the 
principle underlying Jesus’ humility. It must be so with us, but intensified 
by the consciousness of sin, original and actual, making us without grace 
“children of wrath’? with our only hope in the precious blood of Christ 
(cf. Romans vi), leaving us no room for conceit, vanity, arrogance and 
pride. 

(b) Be content when others recognize this fact in us. Hence no boast- 
fulness of good deeds performed. ‘“Take heed that you do not your justice 
before men to be seen by them . but when thou dost alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doth that thy alms may be in secret, and 
thy Father who sceth in secret will repay thee’’ (Matth. vi, I- 18). When we 
have done our best and accomplis shed wonders, we are "still ¢ ‘unprofitable 
servants”. In other words, ‘‘ama nesciri’’ and even desire and welcome, 
through love, to be like Our Lord and Saviour, despised and rejected 
of men. 

Conclusion. Humility is necessary for salvation and is the first condition 
for true sanctity. Faith, hope and charity all are’built on humility, which is 
also the safeguard of all other virtues. ‘‘Humilitas virtutes alias accipit, 
servat acceptas, servatas consummat”’ (St. Bernard). It is also the key to 
heaven. ‘Do you all insinuate humility one to another, for God resisteth 
” proud but to the humble he giveth grace” (I Peter v, 5). Cf. Phil. 

» 3; Ps. ci, civ, cxxxvii; Luke ix, 48; x, 21; xiv, 10; xxii, 26. ‘“‘Semper 
‘the esse gratiae divinae familiaris virtus humilitas” (St. Bernard). 
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IV 
Jesus—MopeEL oF CHASTITY 


Introduction. ‘Blessed are the pure of heart for they shall see God,” 
To see God face to face, as He is, is our destiny and eventually our supreme, 
inexpressible hzppiness. An essential condition is to be pure in body and 
soul, for God is absolute holiness and nothing in any degree evil can enjoy 
His perfect friendship and love. No shadow can enter the radiant centre of 
dazzling light, nor can a soul soiled by sin live intimately with Him who 
dwells in “inaccessible light’’. For the sinner who dics in his sin is im- 
mediately verified the awful warning of Holy Writ: “‘It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God’’ (Hebrews x, 31). But to him who 
has preserved intact his baptismal innocence or who has effectively purged 
his sins in the precious Blood of Jesus Christ in this world or in the fires of 
purgatory is made the supreme promise “Blessed are the pure of heart for 
they shall see God.”’ 

(1) Jesus, Model of perfect Chastity. Jesus, being God, “‘the brighiness of 
his glory and the figure of his susbstance’’ (Hebrews i, 3) is in Himself 
absolute purity. He came on earth as the ‘‘incarnation of sanctity” (Karl 
Adam), being in this as in all things the ‘‘image of the invisible God”’ (Col. i, 
15). Centuries before His birth He declared through His prophet that His 
Mother would be a Virgin (Is. vii, 14). Calling her into existence, with 


what care He enveloped her with His almighty power and love, creating her 


in grace, immaculate even in her conception, protecting her from tenderest 
childhood in His temple, inspiring her with the vow of perfect chastity, and, 
having won her consent through the embassy of an angel, enclosing Himself 
with delight in this new earthly paradise, safeguarding and consecrating her 
spotless purity through His virginal conception and birth. Born of a 
Virgin, a Virgin He remained, and his bitterest enemies, searching His 
private and public life, could find nothing that would justify even a hint of sin 
(John viii, 46; Hebrews vii, 26). His special love for children and for the 
virginal apostle, St. John, clearly indicate His predilection for innocence and 
virginity, while it was to the same privileged disciple that, dying on the Cross, 
He commended His virginal Mother. ‘‘Be ye holy, for I am holy” (Lev. 
xi, 45). In this as in the other virtues we are called to imitate the Word 
Incarnate, reproducing as far as we can and in accordance with our state of 
life the wonderful purity that shone so clearly in Our Blessed Lord and in His 
Mother. 

(2) Conjugal Chastity in Christian Life. Even in the married state Out 
Lord’s perfect purity of body and soul may be honoured and imitated, for 
indeed it is an honourable and holy thing, an act of virtue, to use God’s 
gifts for the purpose He had in giving them. Husband and wife glorify 
God by reproducing in a material way, in matrimonial unity, the great 
spiritual reality of Christ’s indissoluble unicn with His Church, from which 
union are spiritually born the adopted children of God. Marriage among 
Christians is a sacrament, this outward sign of the fruitful alliance which 
constitutes the ever-growing mystical body of Christ. Hence the earnest 
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advice of St. Paul: ‘Husbands, love your wives as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered Himself up for it’? (Eph. v, 23-33). Imitation of 
Christ in this very special sense requires of the Christian spouses continuous 
mutual fidelity, mutual self-sacrifice, and indissoluble union of spiritual love 
with the virtues of justice, humility, moderation and prayer which constitute 
their safeguard. It requires, too, purity of intention, seeing in marriage not 
primarily personal consolation but the privilege of co-operating with God 
for the peopling of earth and heaven (Tob. viii, 9). Thus fidelity to the 
manifold duties of Christian marriage and of Christian homes—one of the 
glories of the Catholic Church throughout the ages—is a real though very 
special imitation of the purity and devotion to duty of Christ Himself. 
Conversely, the sins against conjugal fidelity, of contraception and of divorce 
among Christians, are grave indeed, nullifying and mocking the great 
Christian Sacrament of Marriage. 

(3) Virginal Chastity in Christian Life. A privileged few are called 
to imitate Our Blessed Lord even more closely, freely vowing to Him for 
the whole of their lives that practice of absolute chastity which all must 
observe who for any reason are not engaged in the marriage state. Theirs is 
a glory that is specifically Christian, possible only by the grace of God, and 
called into being by the example even more than by the counsel of Jesus. 
Theirs is the splendid responsibility of maintaining untarnished the character- 
istic supernatural holiness of the true Church of Christ. To them is pro- 
mised the special love and intimacy of the Heart of Jesus, not only in heaven 
(Apoc. xiv, 1-5), not only in being here below, like their predecessor, St. 
John, the ‘‘Disciple whom Jesus loved’’, but also in enjoying as though a 
hundredfold (Matth. xix, 29) the spiritual fruitfulness of union with Christ, 
for those who are consecrated by the Church as the Spouses of Christ are 
His instruments as priests or religious in spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy for the raising up to God of a numerous supernatural posterity. 
Their virginity, their imitation of the purity of Jesus can always grow, for 
such chastity is not merely negative—it is positive, consisting in that purity 
of intention, that seeking of Our Father’s glory in every detail great or small 
of our lives which characterized the holiness of Christ. So delicate, so 
beautiful, so privileged is this flower of sanctity in the Church that Catholic 
parents should understand its glory and pray and rejoice that God should 
choose among their children virginal vocations to His altar and to His 
cloisters. 

Conclusion. ‘‘O how beautiful is the chaste generation with glory! for the 
memory thereof is immortal because it is known both with God and with 
men. . . it triumpheth, crowned for ever, winning the reward of undefiled 
conflicts’ (Wis. iv, 1, 2). Cf. Proverbs xxii, 11; Rom. xii, 1. 

, B. Rickert, A.A. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


HE work of Dr. William Foxwell Albright, professor of Semitic 

languages at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and for many years 
director of the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, is already 
well known to all serious students of archaeology and the Bible. At an 
age when most Orientalists are still painfully and haltingly progressing from 
the condition of student to that of inexperienced teacher, Dr. Albright had 
already made a name for himself as an Assyriologist, and when, in his early 
thirties, his term as president of the Palestine Oriental Society came to an 
end, his future activities were marked out for him on the following lines 
by the brilliant Frenchman who took his place in the chair: “‘Avec beaucoup 
de jeunesse d’Ame et de tranquille audace, cet assyriologue, doublé d’un 
parfait hébraisant, ne craint pas de franchir les frontiéres de Babylone et de 
la Bible pour donner 4 sa vision de l’antique Orient plus d’étendue et plus 
de lumiére. Nous sommes certains qu’un jour il synthétisera tant d’observa- 
tions nouvelles et sagaces pour donner une vivante reconstitution d’un passé 
qu’il connait si bien.”? The prophecy, which doubtless called for no very 
special charisma, has been amply fulfilled, and throughout the twenty years 
that have elapsed since then, Dr. Albright’s Hammond typewriter, fully 
equipped with interchangeable shuttles of Oriental types, has poured out 
an unfaltering stream of articles, reviews, and books on topics related to the 
ancient East. 

It may be of interest to recall an informing and highly critical notice, 
published in 1932, of the History of Israel by Professors Robinson and Oester- 
ley, in the course of which Dr. Albright laid down “‘the requirements of a 
detailed scholarly undertaking”’ of the kind, and decided that ‘‘the foremost 
Biblical historian of our generation, A. Alt of Leipzig, is perhaps the only 
man who fulfils all these varied requirements, being entirely competent in 
dealing with Egyptology, cuneiform, Greek epigraphy, Byzantine literature, 
topography, ceramic chronology, etc.”2 Those who know something of 
Dr. Albright’s own varied achievements will not hesitate to couple his name 
with that of Alt as a scholar of extraordinarily wide range and versatility. 
His Richards lectures on The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible gave an 
up-to-date account of the archaeological rediscovery of ancient Palestine, 
and of his own excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim in the southern Shephelah 
of Juda, but perhaps their chief value lay in the third and last paper on “The 
Bible in the Light of Archaeology”, which stated convincingly new, 
archaeological arguments for the historicity of the patriarchal narratives 
in Genesis, and for the antiquity of the Mosaic legislation. 

The author’s earlier work has been worthily continued in two volumes 
published since the war began, and entitled respectively From the Stone Ag 
to Christianity: Monotheism and the Historical Process* and Archaeology and the 

1 Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Jan., 1923 (Vol. Ill, pp. 1-2). ——- 

2 Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1932 (Vol. XII, p. 252). 

3 New York, Revell, 1933. See THr CLercy Review, Vol. VII, pp. 153-5. 

* Baltimore, Johns, Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 363. Price 2.50 dollars. 
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Religion of Israel. It may be said at once that the first of these books is the 
more valuable and comprehensive; the second, while containing much inde- 
pendent matter, seems to be in most essentials a shorter and rather less satis- 
fying echo of the first. Yet both are rich and engrossing studies, full of 
fruitful suggestions for several ordinary lifetimes of reading, and furnished 
with many pages of bibliographical references and notes. 

This is, it may be added, a good time for taking up the threads of archaco- 
logical enquiry under so expert a guide, and for two reasons. First, the 
war has put an end to the Near Eastern excavations of ancient sites and 
monuments, and this state of affairs is likely to continue for some con- 
siderable ‘period after the coming of peace. Secondly, as the author himself 
testifies, “‘recent discoveries have antiquated all existing handbooks”’, even 
when, as was not seldom the case, the manuals were not inadequate from the 
start!? 


From the Stone Age to Christianity opens with a chapter on ‘New Hotri- 
zons in History”’, which is, in the main, an account of the methods whereby 
the ancient history of the Near East has been developed in the course of the 
last century ‘‘from a little collection of scattered facts to a vast and well- 
integrated body of knowledge’. Each of the main centres of excavations 
and archaeological enquiry is discussed in turn, and reasons are given for 
the assertions that no early civilization worthy of the name has ever arisen 
“outside of the Near East, India, China, Middle America and western South 
America”’, and that of these no focus of civilization can compare with the 
Near East in antiquity and many-sided activity. This provides the setting 
for further sections on the discovery and interpretation of documents, 
whether written or unwritten, in the Near East; the characteristics of oral 
tradition (with some insistence upon the importance of poetry as a means 
of preserving traditions); and the transmission of written documents. The 
last section is, as is usual in Dr. Albright’s writings, quite ruthless on the 
subject of mistakes made by scholars. ‘Tt is pointed out that: ‘“‘Nearly every 
book and passage of the Old Testament has been stigmatized as a literary 
forgery by at least one scholar”’ (p. 45), and that actually the evidence for 
any forgeries of this type in the ancient Orient is virtually non-existent. 

Chapter II (“Toward an Organismic Philosophy of History”) is in part 
an acute criticism of Hegel’s s Philosophie der Geschichte with some reflections 
upon Hegelian influence in regard to Baur’s Tubingen school and Well- 
hausen’s Old Testament hypotheses; in part, also, an analysis of the prin- 
ciples underlying two recent attempts at historical synthesis—namely, Arnold 
J. Toynbee’s A Study of History and P. A. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural 
Dynamics. The author’s own attitude towards the philosophy of history is 
shown, above all, in his contention that, to the question regarding purpose 
in the universe, ‘““The sympathetic student of man’s entire history can have 
but one reply: there is an Intelligence and a Will, expressed i in both History 
and Nature—for History and Nature are one”, and in a note to the 
same passage he declares that: “‘My attitude to most of the philosophical 


Baltimore, Johns, Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 238. Price 2.25 dollars. 

*The author’s caustic remarks on such works as P. Handcock’s Archaeology of .the 
Holy Land (1916) and J. Garrow Duncan’s Digging Up Biblical History (1931) may be found 
in their place. 
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tendencies criticized in this chapter is generally in accord with the neo. 
scholastic point of view” (p. 87 and n. 21). 

Chapter III (‘‘Praeparatio’’) has two divisions, the first a study of the 
evolution of material civilization in the Near East from the earliest times to 
the seventeenth century B.c., and the second a survey of the religious life of 
the carly and middle Bronze Ages. Apropos of Pater W. Schmidt’s monu- 
mental Ursprang der Gottesidee (1912-1936), Dr. Albright is of the opinion that 
Schmidt has successfully disproved the system of simple evolutionary pro- 
gression adopted by such writers as Comte, Tyler and Marett, while he allows 
that the volumes have had a mixed rece ption trom other students of compati- 
tive religion, and that most American anthropologists reject Schmidt’ 
main thesis. 

Chapter 1V (“When Israel was a Child .. .”’) supplies a somewha 
compressed account of the background, political, cultural and religious, to 
Israelite origins. As always, the eiteen i is deeply interested in the question 
of monotheistic tendencies in the nations surrounding Israel. These ten- 
dencies, which remained partial or ineffective up to about 1400 B.C., became 
far more explicit with the introduction of the Aten (sun-disk) cult by Amen- 
ophis III of Egypt (1413-1377 B.C.) and his son, the famous “‘heretic-king”, 
Ikhnaton (1377-1360). Dr. Albright gives reasons why the Aten cult, whik 
truly monotheistic, was not suited to become the national religion of 
Egy pt; it was too rarefied in atmosphere for the masses, it was materialistic 
in tendency, and it laid no stress upon social justice or the well-being of the 
masses. It seems likely, however, that even after Ikhnaton’s premature 
death, his “‘heresy”’ continued to be taught for some generations in Lowe 
Egypt, where it had taken such firm root during his lifetime. 

In his account of the patriarchal age in Palestine the author continues 
to maintain pay position adopted in The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bibl 
which, he says, has now been so fully corroborated that ‘‘most competent 
scholars “ee on en up the old critical theory according to which the storie 
of the Patriarchs are mostly retrojections from the time of the Dual Mor- 
archy (ninth to eighth centuries B.c.)”’ (p. 183). As before, he accept 
the documentary hypothesis for the Pentateuch, though with much it 
sistence upon the reliability and antiquity of the material. He Wates th 
Exodus at about 1290 B.Cc., and cites in support of this dating at hieratic 
inscription from Lachish, dated 1231 B.c., which proves that the city fel 
into Israelite hands in or after that year, and the famous Isracl stele of Merne- 
ptah (1229 B.C.) w hich is evidence that the Israclites were already in Wester 
Canaan in force, but had not yet settled down. ~ 


Chapter V ( ‘Charisma and Catharsis’’) is a sketch of the history and 
religion of Israel in the period from the late thirteenth to the early fourth 
century B.c. It is, like the other chapters, full of detailed study of the facts 
and their interpre tation, and does not lend itself well to being summarized. 
Among many points of interest one may notice (1) the reply to those critics 
who have tended to belittle the biblical narrative in regard to the splendout 
of Solomon’s reign. The excavations at Megiddo, a single one of Sole 
mon’s ‘‘chariot cities”, have revealed “‘well- constructed stables with cemert 
floors for at least 400, and perhaps many more horses” (p. 223). (2) Tit 
golden calves erected by Jeroboam at Bethel and Dan were not direct rept 
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sentations of Yahweh; they were rather “‘the visible pedestal on which the 
invisible Yahweh stood”? (p. 229). (3) The word nabhi’ (prophet) does not 
mean ‘‘speaker”’ or “‘announcer”’; it is derived from a root cognate with the 
Assyrian nabf, ‘“‘to call’’, and means “‘one who is called (by God)” (pp. 231- 
2). (4) C. C. Torrey’s attempt to disprove the historicity of any large-scale 
Babylonian captivity has been sali too seriously owing to his eminence 
as a philologist: actually, his views “‘are as totally devoid of historical 
foundation as they are of respect for ancient oriental records’. Excava- 
tions in Juda since 1926 prove that the Chaldean destruction of Jewish towns 
was quite Nazi in its thoroughness, and that few of them rose again from 
the ruins (p. 246). 

The final chapter (‘‘In the Fullness of Time’’) continues the history down 
to the Christian era, includes interesting studies of Iranian and Mandaean 
religion, and contains an excellent defence of St. John’s Gospel as an 
historical document. 

The second of the two recent volumes by Dr. Albright, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel, may be noticed much more briefly for reasons 
already stated. There are four chapters which discuss respectively archae- 
ology and the ancient Near Eastern mind, the archacological background of 
Old Testament religion, archacology and ‘the religion of the Canaanites, and 
archaeology and the religion of F early Israel (that is, up to and after the time 
of David). ‘Those who have already made contact with the earlier volume 
will find much that is reminiscent of it, including a full treatment of Canaan- 
ite religion as revealed by the excavations at Ras Shamra. The bibliography, 
with its references to literature published as recently as 1941, is exceptionally 
welcome to many of us in this country who have been cut off from most 
foreign literature for some three and a half years. These excellent volumes 
by a truly eminent scholar are a reminder of the arrears in reading that will 
have to be made up at some future date, when it may become true, after a 
manner unrealized in the past, thet “‘the comity of nations is safe in the 
ministering hands of Orientalists”’ 

JoHN M. T. Barron. 
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CAMP BENEDICTION 


May the Blessed Sacrament be taken from the church to a building in a 
amp, wherein the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved, for the sole purpose 


of Benediction? (X.) 


* Proceedings of the Seventeenth International Congress of Oriente sliate, Ovford, 1928 (Speech 
ay the President, Lord Chalmers, at the banquet in Christ Church Halli), p- 103. 
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REPLY 


Canon 1274, §1: In ecclesiis aut oratoriis quibus datum est asservare 
sanctissimam Eucharistiam, fieri potest expositio privata seu cum pyxide 
ex qualibet iusta causa sine Ordinarii licentia; expositio vero publica seu 
cum ostensorio die festo Corporis Christi et janes octavam fierl potest in 
omnibus ecclesiis inter Missarum solemnia et ad Vesperas; aliis vero tempoti- 
bus nonnisi ex iusta et gravi causa praesertim publica et de Ordinatii loci 
licentia, licet Ecclesia ad religionem exemptam pertineat. 

Code Commission, 14 July, 1922, X: Utrum ecclesiae, in quibus, ad nor- 
mam can. 1274 §1,... .% illae tantum quibus datum est asservare sanc- 
tissimam Eucharistiam? R. Affirmative, firmo praescripto can. 1171. 

Rét. Rom. Tit. iv., cap. iv., n. 5: Sed alicui ad adorandum solum, vel 
devotionis seu cuiusvis rei praetexiu, ad ostendendum ne deferatur. 

S.R.C. n. 640: Delationem SS. Sacramenti extra Ecclesiam non esse per- 
missam, nisi occasione solemnis processionis . . . necnon occasione in- 
firmorum. 

S.C. de Prop. Fide, 25 February, 1859; Fontes, n. 4846: .. . talia edas 
decreta ex quibus delatio SS. Sacramenti ad urgentes tantum causas, atque 
ad actuale ministerii sacerdotalis exercitium coarctetur. 

(1) It is certain that a priest may not on his own authority, not evena 
parish priest within his parish, take the Blessed Sacrament to another place 
where It is not reserved, solely for the gr of giving Benediction. 
The reason is partly the tule of canon 1274, §1, but chiefly the prohibition of 
canon 1265, §3, against journeying with the Blessed Sacrament, except of 
course in an authorized public procession or for the purpose of communica- 
ting the sick. The documents cited in the footnote to this canon expressly 
forbid certain practices, such as blessing the scene of a fire or other calamity 
with the Holy Eucharist. 

S.R.C. 2690, and 3059, xix., tolerate in one case, and permit with the 
Ordinary’s approval in the other, a practice of giving Benediction to the 
people of a house or city on the occasion of taking the Blessed Sacrament to 
the sick. But we can find no express directions about the lawfulness of 
Benediction in circumstances other than the occasion of viaticum. 

(ii) Neither can we find it anywhere expressly stated that the Ordinary 
may not give this permission. We have been told on the best authority, 
though the text is not available, that the bishops of Australia assert their 
power to permit such Benedictions in n. 151 of the Third Plenary Council. 
Liturgical writers are usually content with stating what we have recorded 
under (i) above, but two, at least, without giving their reasons, hold that 
the Ordinary may authorize the practice: Ami du Clergé, 1920, p. 560, and 
Ecclesiastical Review, 1919, Ixi.,p.96. We think, thercfore, that 4 p riest could 
quite properly stoke permission from his Ordinary for Be nediction i in camps 


and other places at the present time: it will be granted or refused at the 
Ordinary’s discretion. 
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REGISTRATION OF REVALIDATED MARRIAGES 


A marriage contracted by two Catholics in a registrar’s office and after- 
yatds civilly divorced may be declared invalid by the summary process of 
anon 1990. Similarly marriages which are invalid owing to a diriment 
impediment not being dispensed. But how is one to become assured that a 
marriage of this kind has not been convalidated, for the parties may conceal 
the fact in bad faith, and the revalidation is frequently not entered in the 
parochial registers? (L. E.) 


REPLY 


The summary process of canon 1990, and the even more summary pro- 
cess of art. 231 of the Instruction of the Congregation of the Sacraments, 
15 August, 1936, may not be used if doubt arises whether the marriage has 
been convalidated, and the Defensor Vinculi intervenes in the process of 
canon 1990 precisely for this purpose. 

It is the duty of the parish priest who investigates the freedom of cither 
of the parties contracting a marriage, subsequent to the first being declared 
invalid, to observe the law which requires a recent baptismal certificate to be 
produced from the register of the place of baptism. This document should 
contain, amongst other details, the fact of the marriage being convalidated; 
so that, in the unlikely event of the diocesan curia being misled into issuing a 
summary declaration of nullity, it will transpire that the parties are neverthe- 
less not free to marry. If, as our correspondent states, revalidation is not 
entered in the parochial registers, this is a grave breach of duty on the part 
of the priest who revalidated the marriage. 

The law on registering marriages, contained in canon 1103, certainly 
applies to all revalidations, except in those rare instances when the whole 
process is for the internal sacramental forum alone. For the details men- 
tioned in that canon must be entered ‘‘celebrato matrimonio’’, and there is 
actually no marriage celebrated until the one invalidly attempted has been 
convalidated. The canon requires, moreover, the entry of such details as 
are prescribed in the ritual books; Ré#. Rom, Tit. xii, cap. iv, and the Ordo 
Administrandi, p. 287, contain the formulae to be used when a dispensation 
has been obtained. Cf. also canon 1046. In all cases where the invalidity 
of a marriage is public, whether because of a diriment impediment (canon 
113§, §1), or because of defective consent (canon 1136, §3), or because of the 
non-observance of the form (canon 1137), it is necessary publicly to renew 
consent with the prescribed form, and the assistirg parish priest or delegate 
can hardly fail, on such occasions, to complete the process by making the 
usual entries in the appropriate books. 

A revalidation by sanatic, except when given for the internal sacramental 
forum alone, is subject to the same rule requiring registration, for the 
marriage is not celebrated (‘‘celebrato matrimonio”, canon 1103) until the 
‘anatio is executed. Accordingly, there will usually be found in the episcopal 
tescript granting a sanatio a clause directing the priest to inscribe the fact in 
the registers. Ewen if there is no such clause, inscription is of grave 
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obligation. Its necessity is noted by the writers, as Wernz-Vidal, D; 
Matrimonio, §563, and Cappello, De Matrimonio, §718, 8, and the obligation is 
frequently mentioned in local legislation. 

The appropriate registers to which reference has been made are, firstly, 
the matrimonial register from canon 1103, §1; secondly, the baptismal 
register of the place of baptism from canon 1103, §2; thirdly, in rare cases, 
the curial registex for marriages of conscience from canon 1107. 


ARTIFICIAL FECUNDATION 


In the strict meaning of the words this is clearly forbidden. Is there any 
express declaration of the Holy See on the subject? (P.) 


REPLY 


S.Off. 24 March, 1897: An adhiberi possit artificialis mulieris fecundatio: 
Resp. Non licere. (This decision is quoted by Vermeersch, De Castitate, 
n. 241 and by other manualists.) 

Idem, 2 August, 1929; A.A.S. xxi, p. 490: Utrum licita sit masturbatio 
directe procurata ut obtineatur sperma. . . . Resp. Negative. 

The unlawful practice is thus described by Noldin, De Sexto Praecepi 
(1936), §77: ““Secundus modus in eo consistit, quod vir citra copulam in vase 
aliquo semen effundit, quod deinde medicus ope instrumenti colligit atque 
in uterum uxoris introducit. Iste modus illicitus est quia solum per medium 
illicitum, per voluntariam nempe pollutionem, obtinetur foecundatio”. 
Other methods, by which the marital act, rightly performed by both partners 
in a human manner, is afterwards perfected by some artificial means, are not 
forbidden. 

The reply of 2 August, 1929, is concerned with procuring a specimen fot 
medical analysis, but in so far as this is obtained by a solitary masturbation it 
is forbidden; therefore, the first part can be quoted no matter with wha 
intention the act is performed. Both cases aptly exhibit the Catholic doctrine 


which universally declines to condone a bad action performed for a good 
purpose. 


Nown-CaTHOLIC’s SACRAMENTAL ABSOLUTION 


A priest hearing confessions gave absolution to all the penitents who had 
confessed. Afterwards, one of them saw him and told him that she was an 
Anglican, and thought that she could always confess to him. Was the 
absolution which the priest had given to her valid? (H. D.) 


REPLY 


Canon 731, §2: Vetitum est Sacramenta Ecclesiae ministrare haeretici 
aut schismaticis, etiam bona fide errantibus eaque petentibus, nisi privy, 
erroribus reiectis, Ecclesiae reconciliati fuerint. 
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Canon 2202, §1: Violatio legis ignoratae nullatenus imputatur, si ignor- 
antia fuit inculpabilis secus imputabilitas minuitur plus minusve pro 
ignorantiae ipsius culpabilitate. 

(i) Even though it may be held, for the internal forum of conscience, 
that a baptized non-Catholic has not incurred the censure of canon 2314, it 
is —— forbidden to administer the sacraments to him from canon 
1, §2. Cf. CLercy Review, 1939, XVII, p. 268, for the notion of 
membership of the Church in this connexion. 

The ecclesiastical law forbids it, but it cannot make the unlawful admin- 
istration of a sacrament invalid; if the conditions cure divino for a sacrament 
ate verified it is validly administered, even when the recipient is under a 
censure which deprives him of the rights enjoyed by the rest of the faithful, 
ot should be denied the sacraments under the rule of canon 731, §2. 

(ii) The chief condition for the valid reception of sacramental absolution 
is, in addition to baptism and the requisite intention, that the penitent be 
tightly disposed, and it is precisely the lack of the necessary dispositions 
which will render the sacramental absolution invalid in the case of a penitent 
who is conscious of having incurred a censure, or who is conscious of the 
law of canon 731, §2. But, owing to inculpable ignorance, it is quite 
possible for a penitent to be unconscious of these laws, in which case the 
absolution is valid though gravely unlawful, except in danger of death when 
it may also be lawful according to the opinion of many theologians. Cf. 
CLERGY REVIEW, 1940, XIX, p. 459. 


HANDLING THE CORPORAL 


Is a lay-brother sacristan allowed to spread and/or fold the corporal 
when, for example, the Blessed Sacrament is being moved from one altar to 
another? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1306, §1: Curandum ne corporalia, quae adhibita fuere in sacri- 
ficio Missae, tangantur, nisi a clericis vel ab iis qui eorum custodiam habent. 

S.R.C., n. 2850, ad. 3: An sacerdos pergens ad exhibendam Communi- 
onem extra Missam de ent per se vel per Ministrum deferre bursam in qua 
corporale recluditur. Resp. Decere ut a sacerdote deferatur. 

By arranging and folding the corporal upon the altar the sacristan is not 
breaking the rule which forbids unauthorized persons to touch this sacred 
linen; the action of handling it is covered by canon 1306, §1, which has in 
mind its custody in the sacristy. But, as regards handling the corporal in 
the course of some sacred function at the altar, one has to consider the 
appropriate rubrics, or to adapt them from other rites, whenever, as in the 
above case, no specific directions exist. The procedure at the place @ quo is 
covered by the directions for removing the Blessed Sacrament from the 
tabernacle when administering Holy Communion, Rit. Rom. Tit. iv. , Cap. ii, 
the first rubric of which indicates that the priest himself prepares the cor- 
poral; and from n. 2850, ad. 3, it is more fitting that he should himself carry 
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the burse to the altar. The procedure at the place ad quem is coveredhf  T! 

cap. iv “De Communione Infirmorum’’, which supposes in n. 13 that thf equi 

burse and corporal will be carried by a server, and reads in n. 15: “Tuy bapti: 

depositum Sacramentum super mensa, supposito corporeli, genufleryffista it 

adorat....’? We think it is more correct for the priest himself’ to unfolfl antu 

the corporal at this altar, either beforehand, or on arriving with the Blesseiff adult 

Sacrament; similarly he should refold the corporal at the place @ quo, instexiff Still | 

of leaving this to be done by the sacristan. Cf. O’Kane-Fallon, Rubrics (ff to re 

the Roman Ritual, n. 781. For any reasonable cause, for example, if the price ment 

forgets to refold the corporal at either place, it may be folded by any of thf inclu 

persons mentioned in canon 1306, §1. De S 

cain 

shou 

PROCESSIONAL BLESSING OF THE SICK cano 

bapt 

During a procession of the Blessed Sacrament is the celebrant permitted ff acco: 

to give a blessing with the monstrance to sick people e# route? (Saccrdos) ( 

fort 

and 

REPLY Ord 

Caerem. Episcop., Lib. ii, cap. xxxili, 22, makes it quite clear that th ne 

“*halts”’ during a processi ion, of the Blesse d Sacrz ament were originally for the O° 

purpose of providing a rest for the celebrant in a long procession; ‘they ae REY 
restricted to two, and in cach case the Blessed Sacrament is incensed ani 
the prayer sung. In many places it became customary, in addition, to gives 
Benediction at each of these halts; it was sanctioned by S.R.C., n. 2609 
“‘non toties pausatio fiat et benedictio oe -0 quoties Altaria occurran, 

sed semel vel iterum’’. Cf. n. 3488, ad. Il; n. 3621, ad. is opin 

2609; official commentary in Vol. IV of ities Authentica, p. 81, n. 13, and ff Rev 

Pp. 200. ts 
Considering, therefore, that the practice of halting and giving Benedictio: 
is itself a departure from rule, and may not be permitted more than twice, 
seems clear to us that additional Benedictions are not permitted even is 
favour of sick persons en route. No doubt an indult has been obtained fo: 

this practice at Lourdes, but we can find no authoritative information of _ 

the point. qui 


CONDITIONAL ADULT Baptism 





Positive doubt exists ———s the baptism of a youth, born of Catholit 
parents, educated a Catholic and always reputed as such. Is it necessary? 
refer the case to the Ordinary before re- baptizing him condi ‘tionally 


(W. A.) 


REPLY 





Canon 744: Adultorum baptismus, ubi commode ficri potest, ad loc 
Ordinarium deferatur, ut, si voluerit, ab eo vel ab cius delegato sollemnm 
conferatur. 
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This canon is a good example of a direction of the Code which seems to 
require some further specification by local law. Even in the case of absolute 
bapti sm it is so mildly expressed that some hesitate to call it a law: “Verba 
sta ita temperate sunt posita ut, potius quam praeceptum, continere vide- 
antur votum quod ipse Ordinarius complere potest statuto quo baptismum 
adultorum sibi reservet’’, (Vermcersch-Creusen, Epitome (1934), §28). 
Still less, therefore, is there an obligati on from the common law of this canon 
to refer cases © f adult conditional b paptism to the Ordinary, and those com- 
mentators who advert to the point rightly teach that the canon does not 
include such cases. Thus Vermeersch-Creusen, Joc. cit. ; Claeys-Bouuaert, 
De Sacramentis, §25; Ayrinhac, Legislation on the Saei ‘aments,p.21. Ifa priest 
cannot come to a decision about the lawfulness of conditional baptism he 
should consult the Ordinary, but this is not the purpose of the direction in 
canon 744: it is to give the opportunity to the Ordinary, if he so desires, of 
baptizing adults with greater solemnity, a circumstance which clearly does 
accompany such cascs as the above. 

(ii) In some places local law does require a reference to the Ordinary cven 
for the conditional baptism of adults. Thus, Malines, Statuta (1924), n. 249, 
ind Lane: ster, S/atuia (1935), n. 85. Throughout England and Wa si the 
Ordinary’s consent is required for the conditio nal baptism cf converts, 
which normally accompanies their reception into the Church, even tk c ugh 
they have not on , incurred the censure of canon 2314, §1. Cf. CLERGY 
REVIEW, 1933, V, p. 321 (4), and 1942, XXII, p. 372 column one. 


*‘STATIONS’”’ CRUCIFIX 


Does the decree, S. Penit. 22 September, 1942, printed in CLERGY 
REVIEW, 1943, XXIII, p. 86, apply even to crucifixes indulgenced in favour 
of sick persons for making the Stations of the Cross? (C. F.) 


REPLY 


Preces et Pia Opera, no. 164, b: Easdem oe (plenaria etc. fidelibus 
qui pium exercitium Viae Crucis peregerint concessa) lucrari valent: Infirmi, 
qui vi morbi absque gravi incommodo vel difficultate pium exercitium 
Viae Crucis nee in forma ordinaria nec in forma supra statuta scilicet per 
ecitationem viginti Pater, Ave et Gloria peragere possunt, dummodo cum 
afectu et animo contrito osculentur vel etiam tantum intueantur in Cruci- 
fxum ad hoc benedictum, eis a sacerdote vel ab aliqua alia persona exhibitum, 
erecitent, si possint, brevem aliquam orationem vel precem iaculatoriam in 
memoriam Passionis et Mortis Iesu Christi Domini Nostri. 

This interesting query arises from the fact that the Stations indulgence 
may be gained on ‘merely | <issing the crucifix, if the sick person is unable to 
recite any prayer at all, [he recent deerce limits the indulgence gained from 
cissing a privileged crucifix to the moment of death, and it would appear, 

therefore, that the ‘‘Stations’’ Crucifix is similarly affected. We would not, 
personally, draw this deduction. For the above decree refers to crucifixes 
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which are said to be (quos quidem dicunt) so privileged, whereas th 
concession attached to the “‘Stations”’ crucifix is most explicitly formulated 
in the official Preces et Pia Opera. ‘The riches of indulgences have become, 
perhaps, embarrassing, and the Holy See has, in recent years, reduced then 
in many directions. But, on the ordinary principles of determining th 
sense of papal documents, the restriction of the above decree is not to be 
applied, in our opinion, to the latter part of n. 164, b. It remains in fore 
toties quoties pending a declaration that the indulgence in this abbreviated 
form may be gained only 7x articulo mortis; or, what would amount to much 
the same thing, pending the deletion of the words “si possint’’. 


E. J.M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
(i) SACRA CONGREGATIO: RITUUM 
ROMANA 


BEATIFICATIONIS ET CANONIZATIONIS SERVI DEI PII 
PAPAE X 


SUPER DUBIO. A” signanda sit Commissio Introductionis Causae in casun et ai 
effectum de quo agitur. (A.A.S. xxxv, 1943, p. 155.) 


Ecclesiae fundamentum constituturus, Dominus ac Redemptor nostet 
quibus virtutibus pollere debeat, qui ad tantum munus cligatur, perspicue in 
Apostolo Petro ostendit; cum enim ad Caesaream Philippi discipulos interto- 
garet quid de Ipso sentirent, Petrus animose, Patre revelante, respondit: Ts 
es Christus Filius Dei viri! Hane fidem remunerans, Christus protinus 
subdit: Tw es Petrus et super hance petram aedificabo Ecclesiam meam (Mt. 16. 15- 
18). Iterum ad lacum Tiberiadis Dominus compellat Petrum: Simm 
Ioannis, amas me? Petrus quidem suae fragilitatis non immemor, at simul sibi 
plene conscius amoris, quo prosequebatur Magistrum, respondit: Ta sui, 
Domine, quia amo Te. Hac amoris professione permotus, totius Ecclesia 
supremum regimen ei Dominus contulit, dicens: Pasce agnos, pasce oves mea 
(Io. 21). 

Animi demissio suique diffidentia, mira fides ac fervens caritas, quel, 
divina gratia afflante, Petrus nitebat, proximae steterunt causae cur Ecclesiae 
fundamentum ciusque supremus Pastor constitueretur. 

Eaedem porro virtutes Iosephum Sarto Sacerdotem, Episcopum, 
Patriarcham et Cardinalem ad Summi Pontificatus fastigium evexerumt, 
atque ad eum christianae perfectionis gradum adduxerunt, quem PiiX 
late didita fama commonstrare videtur. 

Anno 1835, die 2 Iunii mensis, in oppido Riese, in Tarvisina dioeces, 
primus ex decem filiis, quos Ioannes Baptista Sarto et Margarita Sanson 
genuerunt, lucem aspexit Iosephus Melchior, atque insequenti die per 
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baptism: aquas regeneratus est. Genitores non censu, sed honestate atque 
pietate praestantes sortitus est, qui omni diligentia curaverunt ut filiolus 
pius ac frugi succresceret, atque efficaciter sane, uti exitus comprobavit. 


Egregia atque festiva indoles, quae eidem amorem et aequalium bene- 
volentia m conciliabat, mentis acies atque sacrorum studium in puero statim 
eluxerunt. 

Anno 1845 sacro Chrismate fuit confirmatus, biennio vero post ad 
Sacram Eucharistiam sumendam fuit primitus admissus. 

Quum magnos in litterarum studio ac pietate progressus fecisset, inter 
celebris Seminarii Patavini alumnos, Venetiarum Patriarcha opem ferente, 
anno 1850 meruit cooptari. 

ae mense a. 1858 sacerdotio initiatus est. In oppido ‘“Tombolo” 

parochi adiutoris, in oppido *‘Salzano”’ Archipresbyteri munere in exemplum 
est functus. Anno 1875 Tarvisium ab Episcopo revocatus Seminarii 
alumnis spiritus moderator datus est atque Cancellarii officium ei concredi- 
tum, quod ita gessit, ut, Episcopali sede vacante, Capitularis Vicarius fuerit 
electus; dioecesimque cum laude administraverit. 

Anno 1884 Episcopus Mantuanus a Leone XIII fel rec. electus, ad S 
\pollinaris in Urbe fuit consecratus. Impigre tantum onus obivit, a 
usque ad annum 1893 sustinuit. Ejius merita idem Pontifex perpendens, 
eum Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalem creavit, et ad Patriarchalem 
Venetiarum ecclesiam transtulit, cuius regimen sequenti anno assumpsit 
atque novem annos tenuit, insignia boni pastoris exempla prodens. 

Bonorum omnium gaudio die Augusti anno 1903 Summus Pontifex 
eligitur. 

Insublimi S. Petri cathedra evectus, nil habuit antiquius, quam pergrande 
propositum : ‘“Iectaurare omnia in Christo’ * sancte tenere. Quare nulli labori, 


aulli pepercit industriac, ut oves sibi commissas a lupis tutaretur, sacraque 
doctrina pasceret; Ecclesiae libertatem vindicaret; divini cultus decor 
provideret; cleri sanctitati verbo et opere consuleret; canonicas leges in 
unum codicem colligendas curaret; atque innumera alia constitueret, qua 
clus pontiticatum gloriosum reddiderunt. 


Die 20 Augusti anno 1914 morientium sacramentis roboratus pientissime 
obdormivit in Domino, universo complorante orbe. 

Sanctitatis fama, qua Servus Dei, dum vivebat, honestabatur, vehem- 
entius post mortem erupit, sive quia magna in Pontiticatu facinora fuerai 
operatus, sive potissimum quia virtutum splendore nituerat, qui non modo 
fidelium verum etiam plurin 10rum a religione alienorum ooules perculerat. 
Insignis enim Dei Famulus exstitit humilitate, caritate in proximum, rerum 
emporalium despectu atque paupertatis amore. Vere christiana pictate 
sibi sanguinis vinculo coniunctos adamavit, quos tamen noluit ex humili, in 
qua erant nati, condicione extollere. Deum prae oculis habens, quae Ei 
placita esse iudicaret, agebat. Iure itaque sanctitatis fama universe hac in 
Causa emanavit. 

Neque, uti ferunt, vera miracula a Deo, eius interventione patrata 
desiderantur, neque aliae rationes, quae eamdem famam comprobant atque 
conhrmant. 

Merito itaque auctoritate Ordinaria canonicae inquisitiones in Urbe et, 
per rogatoriales litteras, Venetiis, Mantuae atque Tarvisii, cum super eadem 
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fama, tum super scriptis atque liturgico cultu cidem non praestito sup 
peractac. 

Interim innumerae Summis Pontificibus litterae, Beatificationis « 
Canonizationis Causae Introductionem expetentes, ab omni Ecclesiastieo 
et civili ordine oblatae sunt. 

Scriptis perpensis, die 20 Novembris a. 1940, S. C. Ni/ obstare decrevit, 

quominus ad ulteriora procedi possit. 

Servatis itaque de iure servandis, instante Revmo D. Alberto Parent 
C.V.U.O.S. B., Postulatore rite constituto, in Ordinariis S. R. C. Coctibus, 
diebus 19 Januarii ct 4 Februarii, anni huius, habitis, infrascriptus Car. 
dinalis, S. R. C. Praetectus ct Causac Ponens seu Relator, dubium proposuit 
discutiendum: 12 signanda sit Commissio Introductionis Causae in casn et ab 
eiectum de quo agitur, atqgue de Causa retulit. 

Emi ac Revmi PP. Cardinales, relatione hac suffragiisque Oficialium 
-Praelatorum, nec non R. P. D. Salvatore Natucci, Fidei Promotore generali 
auditis, suam aperuere mentem, quam subscriptus Cardinalis Beatissimo 
Patri dic 12 Februarii renuntiavit. Sanctitas Sua, horum suffragiis ponder- 
atis, cadem dic Commissionem Introductionis Causae Servi Dei Pii Papae X sua 
manu signare dignata est. 

Datum Romac, die 12 Februarii a. D. 1943. 


re C. Card. Satori, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 


(i) SACRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 


PROROGATUR INDULTUM 
CUM SACRIFICIUM 
p. 158.) 


ALTARIS PRIVILEGIATI SACERDOTIBUS, EUCHARISTI- 


CELEBRANTIBUS, CONCESSUM. (A.A.S. xxxv, 1943, 


JECRETUM 


Ssmus Dominus Noster Pius div. Prov. Pp. XII, cum pluribus ex locis 
osiantes postulationes accepisset eo consilio admotas ut Indultum Altar 
nrivilegiati, Sacerdoubus per Apostolicas Litteras ‘“Summo solacio”’ die x! 
\jaii McMXLII Motu Proprio datas concessum, prorogare vellet, casden 
postulationes benignissime excepit; quapropter ut pietatis significationes, 
per elapsum annum ab inito Episcopatu X XV undique a Christi tidclibus sib 
tributas, paterno animo rependeret, utque spirituales favores animabus 11 
piaculari igne detentis ex Ecclesiae thesauro uberius haurirentur, in Audiente 
infrascripto Cardinali Paenitentiario Maiori dic 1v vertensis mensis data, 
benigne clargiri dignatus est ut memoratum Indultum ad integrum diem 
<xIx Tunii huius anni, Festum Ss. Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, itsder 
condicionibus produceretur. 

Contrariis quibuslibct minime obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, ex Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica, die vil Maii 

N. Card. Canati, Paenttentiarius Maier. 


’ 


The Mota Proprio, 12 May, 1942, was printed in this REVIEW, 
XXII, p. 470. 
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PARISH PROBLEMS 


PARISH PROBLEMS 
BEGGARS 


T. FRANCIS DE S.ALES had three simple rules: he gave to ati wae 

asked; he received every cailer; he answered every letter. His country- 
man, Henri Bordeaux, has siyly noted that this code seems all very simple 
until one tries it. 

The first rule brings us face to face with what is one of the mos* dis- 
tressing and perplexing of the minor problems of daily life. How much 
ruffling of temper and remorseful discomfort is occasioned by the common 
beggar! We know exactly what to expect when an experienced housekeeper 
announces, with peculiar significance, that someone wants to sec the priest. 
We realize with dread that we are in for an encounter with a specimen of 
that presbytery pest: the common beggar. The dread is threefold: dread 
of being entangled in a painful discussion; dread of wrongfully refusing an 
alms; dread of being defrauded. Everyday beggars can be conveniently 


classified under that useful term ‘“‘scroungers”’, which, originally slang, 
has been given a title of respectability by admission to the Oxford Dic- 


tionary. The term covers a wide range, ceaching from tramps t» sham 
aristocrats. 

One easy method of disposing of the less pretentious members is to 
refuse to see them. But this is cowardly flight, and may from time to 
time lead to awkward situations. Even the trained eye of the housekeepe) 
may be deceived, and it has sometimes happened that important public 
officials, men shabbily dressed and more interested in their work than 
in their appearance, have been ignominiously routed. It is as well to mak« 
a point of observing the second of the Saint’s rules. The tales of beggars 
of every kind are all shaped according to more or less stock patterns, and 
the deceit cai be detected without great powers of discernment. Good 
sense suggests that one should ask whether the caller has an address in the 
parish. If no address is forthcoming one can excuse oneself on the ground 
that the poor of the parish have first claim, and that the funds availabie do 
not permit of indiscriminate giving. Professional beggars can snap out 
addresses with vlib unhesitancy; but many priests of long experience who 
have made a principle of always following up these cases will affirm that 
they have never found a genuine one. It is much easier to give than to 
tefuse, and cvery r.fusal leaves behind a haunting feeling that one av 
have turned aw ay the one rare honest beggar. Some tind a soothing remedy 
for a sensitive conscience in a literal interpretation of the Divine Masrer’s 
precept, “Give to him that asketh of thee’, which they observe bi 


2 few pence co every caller. Others argue that it does not matter 


> 


whether the beggar is a fraud or not; that our duty is to give, a 


charity will not go unrewarded. Unfortunately these sentiments cana 
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be squared with sound economics. It is wel! known that the giving of; 
small dole is invariably followed by a stream of scroungers. Such notice, 
scrawled upon the w alls of common lodging-houses, are not uncommor, 
















“Catholic priest at —— good for two shillings” oe 
Surely the Lord’s words do not justify a careless scattering of the mone 
entrusted to us for the relief of the poor. la this matter we are steward TH 
in a twofold sense: it is our duty to administer the funds, and to take car = 
that they are distributed according to the purpose for which they ax of 
intended, for the decent and genuincly poor of the parish. There is thu f jg 
much to be said for the rule observed in many presbyteries, of never giving | jur 
to casual callers. ple 
Most troublesome are those smartly dressed, smooth-tongued, nic. pre 
mannered individuals who come with neatly constructed and persuasiy: | ma 
stories which, as they know quite well, are very hard to resist. They rel) J ™ 
to no small extent on charm of style. They are cunning enough to realix \b 
that a sensitive priest will hesitate to submit them to close questioning pth 
and are quick to assume an air of offended dignity. Against such as the« 
one must steel one’s heart. They differ trom common beggars not merel a 
in degree; for in truth they are related to that class of criminals, the mos | og 
dithcult and unsatisfactory of all from a prison chaplain’s point of view: f pe 
the specialist in false pretences. th 
Soldiers, in fact men of the forces in general, who come begging can b 
disposed of quite simply. Thcir most common pleas are that they have f po 
lost their travelling warrant or have been robbed. But every soldier is § re 
instructed that in difficulties he should apply to the nearest police-station J 40 


inasmuch as the police have authority to deal with such matters, even t 
the extent of advancing cash which is subsequently deducted from thei: 
pay. 





















Beggars who piead destitution because they have “just coine out oi a 
hospital’? deserve slight attention. In every hospital there is an aimone:f ;: 
whose duty it is to investigate the conditions of poor patients, and no one | ., 
in distress is ever discharged without recetving adequate relief. fo 

It is often hard to keep one’s dignity when dealing with obvious fraud: | bj 
and professional cadgers, but rudeness and loss of temper gain nothing | fa 
and only result ina disturbed mind. We know in our hearts that whateve | 
tirm resolutions we may make, days will come when we shall go back | © 
upon our principles and weakly succumb to the stranger’s woeful story} “ 
Moreover, we shall have to face the humiliating discovery that what wi 3 
persuaded ourselves was the best case we have ever had to deal with D 
has proved to be the worst. Perhaps, however, some comfort may bk] ¢ 
gathered from reflecting that even in such prosaic matters as interviewing : 


scroungers it is possible to make a fool of oneself for Christ’s sake. 
J. P. REDMonD. 
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Quen Elizabeth. By Theodore Maynard. Demy 8vo. Pp. vii + 
with thirteen portraits. (Hollis & Carter. 185.) 


THERE are two ways of nas rding the reign of Elizabeth, and there are two 
ways of interpreting the character and personality of the Queen herseif. 
The non-Catholic view of the reign is not only that it began the making 
of modern England, but that it was emphatically a ‘‘Good Thing”’, especially 
in the achievement of ‘‘national unity”’ pa the rejection ot Papal 
jurisdiction. The Catholic view is, of course, that Elizabeth’s reign com- 
pleted and consolidated a religious revolution of profound and evil eftect, 
prepared the way for the omnicompetent state, and sowed the seeds of 
many of our modern evils. Much of its prosperity was superficial, and 
much of its gallantry was the swashbuckling bravado of pirating buccaneers. 
\bout the Queen herself there is the more usual non-Catholic peeing, ~ 
at its best prob. ibly in Protessor J. E. Neale’s fine study, now nearly ten 
vears old, that E ‘lizabeth not only ae but also very definitely ruled- 
that she had her full share in the great decisions of policy, no matter how 
much she may have seemed to leave to Cecil. The school of Belloc, on the 
other hand, sces Elizabeth as a puppet, a mere figurehead, pathetic in 
her frustration, under the domination of Cecil, the power behind 
throne. 

Mr. Maynard, an Englishman tor long resident in America, draws 
vortrait which lies between the two extremes. He sees the tr agedy ot the 
reign from the point of vicw of the country’s religious and social history 
and he has a particularly tine chapter on the English Martyrs. But he 
iso draws a compelling portrait of a strong, energetic and competent 
Elizabeth, marred perhaps by too much insistence on the problem of |} 
sexual difficulties. The Queen is, of course, the central figure of the 
and the other characters are somewhat shadowy by comparison. The aarre 
tive part of the story 1s casy and straightforward, but Mr. Maynard is not a 

S best in discu sing the problems th reign. part Y na tendency 
to moralize,. and to digre s, some of his discussion scems to lack the secure 
foundation of documentary evidence. The book is furnished with 2 mixed 
bibliography runaing to nearly ten pages, but there arc few references to 
facts or judecments in the course ot ae narrative. There are surmisces 
which on the author’s own admission are wild enough—as, tor instance 


ti 
Ss > 


Dudley and Elizabeth were brother and sister—but in other exa 


‘applied, suspicion is aroused that Mr. Maynard 


yriginal, even printed, sources than his bibliogr 


Thus, he discusses in one place the question whe 
XLli gave a »proval to a plot or to plots to assassinate 
en dealt with by Mever, and was recently ft 
bx Ok Rome ¢ nd the Counter-Ref 
253) not only gives a wrong pege 
s excusable), but he has contused two sets ot 
rent documents, one written in 1580 and the 


C } . ¢ 
reference to Pastor on this page also seems 
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imply that he does not know that the original [talian text is fully given} 
Mever in an appendix. 
it may seem churlish to criticize in this way a book of undoubted value 
: some measure the publishers themselves demand a severe test. The 
st that Mr. Maynard’s book i 
Neale’s study of the Queen. 


but 


s ‘an essential complement”’ to Pr. 
On the tundame ntal issues of the reig: 
this is true, but in the technique of historical scholarship, and ir 
ands ny of historicai material, there is that marked 


difference whic 
exists between the amateur and the professional. In a way this is a pit 
i by those tests th 


hat so much of cur historical work is inevitab! 


AS Bi 


dl holics and the Social Question. By M. L. R.. Leys. Pp, 6 
rtholic Social Guild, Oxford. 9d.) 


thor of this publication assumes that the reader is fairly well acquatt 
with the teaching of the Social Encyc 


licals of the Popes during the hs 
century. 


With this as a background we are given a quite adequat 

account of the way Catholics reacted to this teaching on 
particularly in France and Germany. 

Probably the most useful part of it, from a documentary point of view, i 
Appendix, which gives an English translation of the letter from th 

Sacred Congregation of the Council to Mer. Liénart, Bishop of Lille, 5 June, 


1929. ee letter explains, amongst other things, the conditions unde: 
= “h 
Ww hic} 


holt 
Wait 


the Continent, 


7 
the 


Catholics and non-Catholics may walk hand in hand in securing bette: 
social conditions, principles which are applicable to Catholics everywher 
at the present time, and particularly in this country and America. 


E 
MeN El 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BIBLE AND THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND 
(CLERGY Review, Vol. XXIII, pp. 475-6) 


Johnson writes: 

The suggestion tentatively put forward in my book The Bible and ile 
fzarly History of Mankind that the intellect of the first man may have in soni 
sects not been equal to those of the most gifted of his desce ndants is stated 
the reviewer to be contrary to a tradition of sixteen centuries. It wa 
taroy wn out as a possible means of solving a problem whose existence Wa 

during that period unknown. Casts taken of the interior of the skulls 
im itiv e men show that their brains differed from those of apes in that the 
convolution associated with the faculty of speech is always displayed. Bu: 


eveal also a relatively imperfect ‘development of those cerebral ares 
iily associated with the higher mental faculties. 


iy 


i therefore adumbratet 





quain- 
he las: 
equate 
tinent 


1eW, {i 
ym. the 
5 June, 
unde: 
better 


wher 
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and tit 
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) 


the possibility that mankind might in something more than a metaphorica! 
sense have passed through periods of ‘‘childhood’’, ‘‘adolescence”’ and 
‘maturity ”. On sucha supposition the inductive or speculative powers of 
ne human mind would have developed but gradually and the tirst man would 
ave been _ of apprehension, observant and possessed of a vivid imagi- 


sation, but a great metaphysician only “‘in germ’’, ue: is to say as the fathes 
of arace In W chich such were to be sesdaesds Some have pronounced th 
suggestion to be helptul. Is it one to be set aside as incompatible with t 


doctrine of the Church touching the fall of man? 


ver replic S¢ 


Johnson will forgive me, I feel sure, if 1 point out that he has mi 


taken mv criticism of his suggestion. I did not cineeinn d it as “‘cor- 
trary to the tradition of sixteen centuries”. Indeed it was in order to avoid 
even the remotest semblance of impugning Fr. Johnson’s perfect orthodox, 
that | ee oscly refrained from the use of the word “tradition,” rearing tha: 
ixmight f be taken in the strict sense of a source of divine revelation. Having 
inmind this sentence ot Fr. Johnson’s book: “Mediaeval theologians tendec 
to conceive of the first man as endowed with every kind of intellectual per- 
fection, and this view has survived in our theological text-books” (p.. 42), 
I made the following observation: “Nor can we fully agree that mediaeva! 
theologians alone are responsible for the widely held doctrine which attr: 
butes to the first man a high degree of intellectual powers and endowments” 
and | supported my c peer with a fairly well-known quorat ion from S:. 
\ugustine. The eet that this view has survived so long does not suffice of 
iself to : nake it de fide doctrine; evidence must also be produced to show tha: 
it has been constantly taught throughout the centuries as belonging to the 
im fidei”’, ic. that it is contained in Tradition in the strict sense. 
eae that question | abstracted, and I abstract now. Similariv, when, on the 
wider question of the animal origin of man’s body, I mentioned ‘‘an inter- 
pretation of the Scriptural text to which some sixteen centuries of Catholic 
exegesis have accustomed”’ the Catholic theologian, I again purposel\ 
sronied calling that interpretation traditional, for the reason that the word 
ight ha 2ve been understood as classing it among the interpretations of which 
an Council says (Denzinger 1788) that we may not depart trom them 
-an ncelinaiol which | emphatic cally did not wish to make. My sole 
purpose was to defend against the imputation of obscurantism those theo 
logians who, in accordance with the prescriptions laid dowa in Provident. 
simus Dens and first set forth by St. Augustine (Denzinger 1947), view with 


caution an inte ‘rpretation of the Sc: ‘iptural text based upon a scientific hypo- 


th 


thesis which in their opinion (admittedly fallible) is as yet not proved. 

I]. Having said so much as reviewer, [ turn now to the question asked 
by Fr. Johnson, viz. whether his suggestion is incompatible wi t 
doctrine on a Fall. Here—without prejudice to an editors p | 


exempts ~ reviewer from controversy on the opinions express 


book under notice—I would reply only that Fr. fohnson’s view has certain 
theo! pele 1 difficulties to overcome. _= e considerations at least, it seems 


are to be borne in mind: (i) the infused knowledge ‘commont held to have 


been nossessed by the first man; (i) his preternaiu ‘al otft of int egrity; ana 
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(iii) not only the definition of Trent on the effects of the Fall, but aiso ¢, 
implication contained in the Vatican Council’s statement on man’s power 
in his present condition, to know religious truth of the natural order. 

(1) To Adam’s infused know ledge the development of the cerepr; 
areas is irrelevant, since infused knowledge does not require the co-operatic; 
of the brain. 

(ii) Adam’s gift of integrity is perhaps not easily reconciled with th 
suggestion that his intellectual powers were poorly developed, since t 
preternatural endowment must have cada the chief obstacies whic 
make speculative thought difficult for man in Ais present condition. ( 
Contra gentiles, 1, 4; Sum. theol. 1, q. 94, att. I. 

(iii) The Vatican Council’s definition on the need for revelation In ord 
that the whole human race may attain a sufficient knowledge of religious tru: 
of the natural order seems to imply (with the words /m praesenti quoque gene 
humani conditione) that apart from the Fall man would have been eo 
equipped to discover these n retaphysical truths for himself (Denzinger 

\ confirmation may be seen in the fact that this definition follows close 
the words of St. Thomas, Sam. theol. I, q. 1., art. 1. Cf. also I-Ilae, q.: 
art. 4. 

The majority of theologians would, however, concede to Fr. johnso: 
that the extent of Adam’s know ledge must not be exaggerated. The subjec 
is fully and carefully treated by L . Janssens, O.S.B:, Summa theologica, VM 


pp. 48-73. 
THE JUBILEE OF THE a 


(CLERGY REVIEW, 1943, XXIII, 481) 


A CORRECTION 


McReavy writes: 

In the first line of my article on the Jubilee of the Code, I inadv 
dated Pentecost, 1918 (the day when the Code came into force) as M 
I should have written May 19. May 27 was the daie of Pentecost, 191 
when the Code was promulgated. The two dates are correctly g'ven 0: 
the second page of the article (p. 482). 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Enemy action has added vastly to the ‘‘normal’’ fire loss among 
Consecrated buildings, Church Halls, and other Church Property, 
with the result that, judged purely from the cold commercial standards 
of supply and demand, your Church has greatly enhanced value. 

It is an asset from the Spiritual as well as the National point of 
view which should be safeguarded by every possible means. 

Fire is the ever-present enemy, and the provision of adequate 
and efficient Fire-Fighting Equipment is a simple but vital pre- 
caution. Whatever the cause of the fire—enemy action, short 
circuit, Over-heated boilers . . . or the “‘human element,’’ there 
is a Pyrene Extinguisher specially designed for the particular risk 
—unobtrusive but highly efficient Equipment which should be 
always ready to hand. 

Have you taken every possible precaution to protect your Church? 


If any doubt exists in your mind, ask us to send a Surveyor to the 
Church. We will then, entirely without obligation, send you a 
report with recommendations and full particulars of a Hire 
Maintenance Service, involving very little outlay. 
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